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SECT. 1. 

(^ Tragedy. 

r I' ^HERE IS no fpecies of poetry 
JL that has occaGoned fo many cri- 
ticifnis, and given rife to fuch a mul- 
titude of rules, as tragedy; nor any point 
in literature about which opinions are 
more divided. This has been the cafe 
from Afiftotle to Voltaire ; and amongft 
fuch an infinity of critics, few have done 
any real fervice to the fubjedl of their 
Vol. nil B cnqui- 



«(i5H»irieSs . Jtet us confider tragedy urt? 
ikr thofe heads to which Ariftotk's r\jJrt 
jnayi)e ri^dufcd i viz. the jTubjeiSt, cha* 
jattcr;5, ftadmcntj, and language.' IfhaU 
b^gin with, the fubjeft, or fable. . n 

That c;clebrated Grecian critic defines 
cragedy to be an imitation of an a£kioi| 
that is grave, entire, and hath a juft 
length ; the ftile of which is agreeable and 
divcrfified, and -which, without the affiftn 
ance of narr^ttton^ by ineaas of conmp^A 
fion and terror perfci5tly refines. .in ij* 
all forts of paffions. 
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^ , The moft important part of tragedy, 
according to the fame critic, is t}ve.^i»bl<5, 
or tbexonipofition of things: /of. tra-» 
l^ec^y 15 an imitation, not of in^,, biit, 
of their aftions, lives, good or ill for- 
tune; all which confi(i ih ^<5tiani5 and 

the 






(3) 

the ejadris adt a quality, but jm aftionV 
14W^c have fuch or fuch qualities by 
oUr maimers, but we are happy or mtfer* 
lihle by our anions. Tragedy then dot* 
not endeavour to imicate manners, but 
adds them by reaiba of the a£tions ; fo 
that afbions and fable are the end of 

tragedy \ ' 

- 

An aAron is entire which hath a be« 
ginning, a middle, and an end. Thebe'i 
ginning is that which neceflarily fuppoles 
nothing to be befoK it, and requires af<« 
ter it fomething elfe, whidi is or ought 
to be. The end is juft contrary \ for it 
requk^s nothing after it; but neceflarily 
foppofe^; fomethifig which precedes it; 
Th^ twiddle is that which fuppafes fome- 
thirtg which ought to precede it, and' 
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4i&w. T*hl^ ifi Aritto!le*^ defiwtkm of ^ 

%WDf^ 4 the .tiarai^ ' is draWn from secure 
^^ the pmdi^ ^itte antients ; that 
.€i:itid regMtiij^d Qidi^i u ih« fm€# 
:&tbjed tetrxgedyekeijm of itiaA evu^^ 
thought of. Let us take a vieAv-pf liKt 
fable. The fcene opens with a facrifiee 
vdiioh £ great member of Tiiebans. aPC 
Rikking in.tte coujt«i£OfidS|n]s'g pahfce* 
Thxt prime entrnsv and to rcnnibrt tiic 
pcopk, jGsiis klitm.that he liad ftsnt Crbsiii 
a long time .ago co,tDfi|mr€x>f A^U^ds 
joracte #t JOcipfeoii tlic .iih»»8 of JRlkr 
iiig£h€,iifv!<mfiag .prftikiict ce%fe», lap^? 
<^^ )fjbi>€h Cf e^ 4trf ivcfi i*r>4; Teiaic6^wbB^ 
tke •CH'^ie iia4 ^M^ P^d^us f^i^s ^ 
XiijsfjaB iQ €atplai^ it,. T{ie pr(3|)hct sf^ 
firft refufed to do it -, but provoked at 
Jaft by the fcrcrc orriage of Oedipus^ 

he 



0O(iif)iH im^gi^M that it VM?CrQj»rtwrif 
Mijf%cfe fo the :t wb prinfces . i}<itrrcK 

endeavouw t^ remove ibe tMi^^ftpefti 
which the reproach that was caft on 
Ocdiptm gave: him ;. bqt iihtlmt Ihc 
fta&.ftrvtdotAf taaugmefU his .treble! 
& incfitriigtr tnort-sT f rotm Goimihy. t^hci 
brought thi* newsdf the drafh«of king 
^otybios, who was tttdilgliti ib be his ^a^ 
ther; and to remove fonie- fears which 
lie had upoa accJount of bri$fuppoied de^ 
iftng bis faitherti bed;,. h« rrB$ hiirs that 
th'e'feLng and queen of CbWnch wei'e not 
Hs fjareAfSi. He was refeilved. to kiK)W' 
ih'c n^attef thofonghly^ and enquifeis of 
tiie inepherd, who alone w«$ aW to 
^ive WrB a perfcA ^Cou^nt of his miafor- 
tuaes : the Iheph^rd leaves him liorijom' 



^filsU Qiis' crimes, and tJMki Ikk 
futdSaicB hhnfelf. This is the entire 
fihi) ^of eke Oedifms, ^even with die 
tpi&de»» There is nothing in it \mi 
What tmf be feen at once, and which 
thrmen^ry may eafily retain *. - - ' 

. This is the principal of the three uni* 
ties about i^hich critics are of fo mznyi 
difierent opinions. The unity of time JS 
alfo of great importance with fome cri^ 
tics ; but this is not fo perfectly fettkit 
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• • The happieft of all fubjeAs for tragrdjr* if 
fuch a one could be invented, would be where a 
man of integrity fells into a great misfortune bjf 
Mng an innocent adion, but which by fome fina 
gular means he conceives to be criminal. His re- 
morfe aggravates his diftrefs ; and our compaffion; 
iinreflrained by indignation, rifes to its lugheft; 
l^^lu Pity becomes thus to be the ruling pa/Tio^ 
of a r pathetic tragedy; and by proper reprefen-' 
ii^t^h', may be raifed to a height icarce exceeded 
tjf» any thing felt in real life. 
, ]£lements of Criticifuc!, vol. Wu p. 228*. 
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a-tptece; €o have m juft extmt, migbt.JCfi 
^e xtpio much ti0iie>' as i(inuft /nccj^Cr- 
iarjly^ or probably cio, rightly to indu^ 
aH the iocidenis, nil the uAfav«lU:ng ^: 
plot (hews the kift good or iU fortune^d^ 

the principal perfbns^ 

» 

V. As this is one of thole paflages whiq]^ 
has ib often beea quoted in defence q^ 
the unity of time, I cannot help obferv-f^ 
kg|thatapoetis lefcmuch o^ore at liber^jf 
by it than our nxodern critics will allow» 
It has often been alferted that the time 
oiild not exceed the reprefentation v 
and a faultlefs piece compofed by the 
cxaAeft rules of criticifm will be form^ 
on ^t plan ; but a thoufand fertile an4 
poetiifubjeclsmuftbe rejefted,if we were 
aitways to fubinit to this unity * Many 

■ 9( 

V. 

♦ Boffii, after obferving with wonderful critical 
Agacity^ that winter is an improper feafon for 
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formed; 10 It : the a&tOM^ 6be.£ficik 
pificestof Sofxboeks a»B bttt of fcMr haussL. 
Th0& otC Eacine's Ctoaai^ An^rrnn^^dm^ 
and Bajazei^ jibe Oe^us etUmr of Cosh. 
neiHes^ dc b Moaws^ w VoJerircv acre »<it^ 
of longer duration.. If ptiner p}Qt$* fagrtt 
Voltaire, require a greater length of time 
ftr their execution, it is a licence enly 
pardonable in favour of very great beau- 
ties ', and the farthei this licence is 
cxtendted, the greater the- fault naajft 
be f. Ic woukJ fhew a wartt of talents 

aa epic poem, ai^ .?^g^^ iK^t lefs imjproper fcnr 
tragedy ; admits, however, that an epic poem may 
l»e fpread tftrough the whale fnmmer morrrhs, 
ajida tms^y thcougb. the vehole fun-lhbe hmix^ 
of the loogcfi? funomier-day. Du Poeme Epique, 
J. in. chap. 12. At this rate an Engliih tragedy 
Hm^ b« longer tha^ a French ^-agtidy; and iq 
l^lova Zembi^ ^e time of a tragedy aind of aa 
^ic poem may be' the fame. 

Elements of Criticifm, vol. iii. p. 269. 

,ar.4 
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rhe Kmierd ime aad pkicc. A He s mm^ ^ 

hf^^ hsy wbo has. iuirried woguhtpiuo, 

mtnyttmno in ebe fame phjr, che realm 

ef ^& ootniiid i I£ htt is iuicctr,. he vttl^ 

^^ y^\k bci ^wf^ gpnios to fiU bt4 pitcd 

wkh a^fin^Q fi^di v 30^ i^he employs |wi|> 

da.jS), aad tak^fi ip i^^ (owns for (Kc icenoi 

of a£):ion» ^ ^orfd k ia becaufe ki| 

^ad not th» ^d^r^k tg^ coo^Ae k tQ tho 

fpace of ;hrf^ i^UiTS) a^cl within tke li^ 

mits of a palace, as probabiliry jre-^ 

quired *. 

1 muft however differ from this inge- 
nious Frenchman in hiscmicinn, Neg« 
kding the unities, is no proof of want; 
of genius, of which there are too mz*^ 
ny proofs to need citing j twenty VoK 
taires. won't make pn£ Sha^efpeai;. U i& 

t ZVdey- on Tiaftedy. - • 

abfurd 
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ffafurctfiOTJuiiagittc thatchsgn^tldfrcgail 
gemafea break thraugh roles bckinxfe the^ 
nnnqt Gooforiti co them : no ^ their rapid 
fereitctoiii > hujttes them beyond till 
bornids, and mftead of writing on rtrle^ 
laid down by others, their works otcafioir 
btW rufes. Breaking the unities may 
6ften give rife to great and manly beau- 
fies, as we have many inftances in Shake- 
fpear •, many of whofe ftriking paflages 
are the cffeAs of his no critical learn • 
ing. 

^ It is obfervable, that'the fame cri- 
tics, who condemn fo much in Shake- 
fpear a ncgleft of the unities, are equally 
forward in acknowkdging the Angular 
energy and beauty of his fentimcnts. 
Now, it fecms to me, that the fault 
which they cenfure, is the principal fource 
©f the beautieS which they admire. For,"^ 
' 6 ■ as^ 



aad- fimp&^ of dStion^ He cieaicdMin^ 
tideats in proportion to the promptody 
Had vivaciiy of his genius. Henee» Jm 
ientiments faring from motives exqui<t 
fitcly fitted to produce them : to tbi* 
they owe that original fpirit, that com* 
mandingenergy, which overcome the im^ 
probabilities of the fcenes, and trani^ 
port the heart in defiance of the under<^ 
ftanding. I do not mean by this to jufr 
tify our poet in all his exccffes. It muft 
be confefs'd, that he has often carriecf" 
the indulgence of his genius much toa 
far : but it is equally certain, that z^ 
rigid obfcrvance of the .dramatic unities 
is QOtfree from objedfcions : for as no one, 
fimpH and confined aftion can fumiih' 
many incidents, and thofe, fuch as thc^ 
are, mull tend to one common poii^t,, it 
neceflarily followss that there muft be at 

famenefi^ 
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|his? Whyt i)V«a*WB is ifubftitms*! iri 
^«[ glace of th« ?#ion j, rii^ wej^f f| in 
tfte pi,apijey» ftigpljed b-y <ia^§t^: <ie- 

<^ p^tffion arc foft. in (be t^Wb and 
EQwp of deckun^^tio^*." Thi^jipft ob* 
fctvawoo is .1^ wh«r« mof;^ .a(pj>«c«r 
^Jwn in the Frewiv trag^di^* ift.g«jer»I ; 
i.h^- delicacy of theif |>«i<nii rcqiawa tte 

^oef not rc<i*jic« «ny great fa^adtf «^ oW 
%rve, th^ io inafiBif .th«jp pieces w. fenl 
^e, diefeaj^ wbicb Mr. Wtfe>J) motions. 
Racine, natwithftan^iHgwtwtlwjFrtnsh 
critics aOert, was a qoeJ ume g^ftwi;:. i«. 
W^e-cf hi« ploces »re we hu|^«da(«fiiy 
y ;the. poetic fire j «q ^fty ftf<>l^,p^> 

,"* Webk's Remarks on the Beawfes pf Pbetry. 

-»' true 
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Ttme paflioo^ which lay c^pen the i^cnfr 
foiH ; 5ft a word, nochara&ers fo admira* 
bly fuftatiTcd as we e^cfy where find in 
Si^ak^pcar. CovwHIq himklfi or sv$ 
the FreftcH always caM Hifw, " The great 
Cpxnelll/e,'* abounds for ever with pom|i 

ef dedjimajiioA: lailead <}£ ftrokes .itf 

• 

charader and paflioh, every Aing is det 
fcribed ; the unavoidable aejcejTixv of re-r 
.gafdiog the ^unities f. floufiibau hMs tbe 

honeftjr 

*t* How hard dialogue- ^Mng l$,>w)H be»«v^ 
defrt eten without reaA^rtitig from tile impeifdft 
^eonapofiflom of ihh tck»^ tfeiind wkhoot n«rt)* 
ber 1ft ali la^i^uagefi. The 'sitt of fnrmkkif^ 
any fingisrhrrtty in torce or g^Ure is a rare tafeatl 
thbt7|;fi dife€bd by d^ ffnd h^m-kig* ifhe aoat^ 
tnd inO(lilv<f}y<0f ^re'TMeft^dfieYHl^s : hem MU^li 
-imyre rare iwal); tlie talefit^e of lAnfafiftg^ha^ 
rafters and internal eia<Mi(Hls« tratlag all fhtfit 
4llffcreht lints, and repi<eft»nting therti fa a Hv<fy 
tnanner by adturallentSments pr^rrtye^cpfeiledif 
The trl]^ i^, ^h execufioiVh too tle)i(?afe icft an 
ordinary genius; and fot that reaflrfi, th^ btflft 
iof wTker^, tnikad tff eaprelifig a paffioa l\k^ 



llQAefty; to fSKpoXe hit couotrytBca's ab^ 
(wdity with great fpirit and humouc} 
the excellency of the obfervations which 

6ne who is under its power, content themfelves 
ivMi deibribinrg k likie a fpe^for. To awak# 
j^ffion by an internal effort merely, without zny^ 
external caufe, requires great feniibility ; and 
yet this operation b neceiTary not lefs to th<^ 
frriter than to the ador ; becaufe none but tb?3R: 
who a£lually feel a paffion, can reprefent it to the 
life. The writer^s part is much more complica* 
tod} he mttfi join compolkion with aftion ; and, 
in the quickeft fuccelfion, be able to adopt every 
oifFefeht chara6ler introduced in h'^s work. But 
a "Very humble (light of imagination may fetve 
to concert a writer into a fpe^latori fo as to (igure# 
in fome x)hrcure manner, an a€iion as pafHng in 
ifis fight and hearing. In this figured fituation* 
faH'is led naturally to defcribe as a fpedator, and 
ftt,.fecond>h^nd to entertain his readers with his 
own obfervations, with cool defcription and florid 
dedamatioBi inile^i oimskii^ them eye-wit- 
wffe$p OS 'it were, to a real event* and to^very 
movement of genuine pafTion. Thus, in thf 
tralk of plays, a tirefbme monotony prevails, a 
fiovpomideclamatory diie, without ^ttring into 
<lilfcteajt iQhara^ers or pafllpns. 

£fem(nts of Critlciiini vol* li. p. i^g. 

^ paint 



joint cbe Ftcisch tafte extSdf will excaft 
the kngth of the qiiocadan. ^ • 

...... . . 1. 

" There is in general muchdifcourfeancj 
but very little a&ion on the French ftage4 
the reafon of which is, perhaps, the 
French talk, much more than they do, or 
at leaft that they pay a much greater reg^d 
to what is faid than to what is done, t 
remember . the anTwer of a fpedator, wha 
ih coming out from the reprefentatioft 
ofone of the pieces of Dionyfius tfaeXy^ 
rant was afked^ what he had feen f I have 
feeti noliingi faid he, hut bav€ heard a^^ 
diai rf talk^ The fame might be faid of 
the French plays. Racine and Corneille,' 
wich aU their genius, are no more tbfm. 
talkers; aiid their fUccefibr is the firft df 
ail the French poets, who, in imitatipnj.of . 
the Eiigliih, has fometimes ventured to 
bring fcenes of adion upon the itag^: 

In 
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^In xxmmcxii tktir plays mnftKxoAy lyf 

^ witty or flocid ;dialqgt3es mil difpofet); 

where it is obvious the chief defign of 

oijie fjpeaker« h CO difpisy cJaetrnaieAts of 

wit and tiocudon. In tbe menati tim«, 

-jftlmoft every femimea.t is delivered in the 

.ftijc of a general marini. However 

^traaiported they may be with paffion, 

ithey dways prefcrvc their nefpeft to the 

^^publjck, fsf whaonthey chink more con- 

.fiamiy tfaran of tfaemfelves* The pieces of 

^Icifie tad Moiiere excepced *, egotifm 

4t/£kc1iKkd as ftrBpiikttfly from tht 

JPftt^ draina^ . as fxom the Wfk^g$ of 

^MdOeMTsde Port fiioyal^and the paffioos 

"* Moiiere ought not to be rjmkpd here with 
^ncin^. The firA tndeed abounds with maxims 
<Hi4 %te|itval o4^r«aiif ns> lilbe M the -otliefSy 
efpeciallyin all his verfified pieces: butin Racine 
•ill is fentiftienta! ; he makes every charafter 
%fpeBik far tlve tmiicr. and is iaeiits point truly 
-finj^^ular among all. the dniaiatic writers pf bis oa« 
ri6n. 

of 
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^ the human heart never fpeak, but 
with all the modefty of Chriftian humi- 
Wty^ in the third perfon. There is bc- 
Udes a certain alFeded dignity in thea- 
trical difcourfe and aftion, which nevet^ 
permits the paffions to be expreffed in 
their natural language, or fuffcrs the 
writer to diveft himfelf of the poet^ and 
attend to the fcene of aftion^ but binds 
him constantly down to the theatre and 
the audience. Hence the moft critipa! 
Situations, the moft interefting circum- 
ftances of the piece, never make him 
forget the niceft arrangement of pbrafc 
or ekgancies of attitude* Should even 
Defpair plunge a dagger in the heart of 
his hero, not contented that like PpUx« 
enes he fliould^bfcrvc a decency in fall^ 
ing, he would not let him fall at all : for 
die fake of decency, he is fupporced bolt 
iipright. after he is 4ead ^ and continues 
^ cr«(5l after he has expired as before. 
Vol. III. C " The 



** ^The reafon of all this is, -that a 
tFrehchman requires on the ftage neither 
nature nor deception, but only wit aqq 
Sentiments : he requires only to be di- 
verted, and cares not whether what he 
•fees be a true or falfe reprcfentation of 
natyre. Nobody goes here to ihe theatre 
for the pleafure of feeing the play, but 
for the fake of feeing, andJ^dng feen by, 
the company, and to .catch .a (ubje(^ 
for converfation afiter the play is over* 
The aftor wrth them is always the aftor^ 
never the character be reprefents. He^ 
whovgives.himfelf thofe important airs of, 
an univenfai fovereign is not.the emperor, 
Augoxftus, it is only Baron ; the reli<St 
of Pompey is no other than Adrienne \ 
Alzira is Mademoifelle Gauffin ; and that 
formidable fivage is no other than the 
•civil GrandvaF. The comedians, on the 

*otbef 
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^lief hand^ give tbemfelvcs • no trouble 
to^keep up an illufion which nobody ex- 
jpefts. They place the venerable heroes 
of antiquity between fix jrows of young 
Ipruce Parifiahs. They have their Roman 
^refits made up in the French fafhion ; 
the weeping Cornelia is feen bathed in 
tears, with her rouge laid on two fingers 
tliick: Cato has his hair drefs'd and 
powdered, and Brutus ftruts along in a 
Roman hoop- petticoat •, yet nobody is 
fkocked at all this abfurdity, nor doth 
it hinder the fuccefsof the piece', for as 
the^adors only are feen in the charadlers, 
fo what refpcfts the author is the only 
thing CGhfidered -in the play-, and though 
proprrety fhould be entirely neglefted, it 
is eafijy excufed, for every one knows 
tifat Corneille was no taylor, nor Crebil- 
lion a peruke- maker." Eloifa, vpL lu 

p. 64. 

C a Neither 
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Tfchher the unities of aflion, of time, 
-or 6f place, ought to be regarded fa much 
.as a fable which admits a variety of in- 
cktems; as charafter, or as paflion : We 
may have admirable tragedies without 
<in^of the unities; but without charafter 
and paflion we can have no tragedy. 
Let us but feflfft on the multitude of 
ttagedies we. have which are wrote ftridly 
t0 all the unrties ; yet one irregular piece 
,<jf Shakefpear is co be preferred to five 
hundred tf them. The only objcdioa 
Mr. Mafon* tells us to obferving the uni- 
ties is^ that a ftridt adherence to them 
neftraifts the genius of the poet % and, 
by the fimplicity of its cbnduft, it dimi- 
iiiflies the pathos of the fable. But furely 
thisobje^ion muft ceafe,wben we confi* 
<i€r how many excellent tragedies, in 
which our terror and compafllon are 

» 

i 

• Letters prefixed to Elfrida* 

raiftd 



m(cd to the grcateft degree, have been 
compofed on this plan. Can it be faid 
that Sophocles, Corrieille, or Racine^ 
would have compofcd better trage- 
dies, had they neglc(9tcd thefe neccffary 
rules ? 

Yes i undoubtedly ; one of the juft 
objeAions to the French trageies of Cor- 
neille and Racine is their pepetual decla-* 
niation and defcription, which is fre- 
quently occafioned by the poet's not be- 
ing at liberty to refrefent thofe incidents- 
which he is forced to oiake his chara^ers 
defcribe. Had thefe poets not been fo^ 
■tied down, welhould have met with more 
Arokesof genuine charader in Corneilley^ 
whofe fire,, had not criticifm damp'd ir,. 
would have blazed into adion and pathos ; 
and Racine, by admitting a greater variety 
•of incidents into his pieces, would have 

C 3 placed 
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jAmti charade and paffion before (h0r 
eyes, infteadof dcfcribing the aneiveakr-> 
cning the other. 

. Afable that is compofed on the ruks^of 
critiGifm, can admit of little or no variety 
of aftion, few incidents, and confequently 
few of thofe fituations which give rife 
to quick and paffionate dialogue j which 
introduce naturally thofe fudden ftrokes 
and turns of paflion, which cath only dc- 
iitjeate truth of charadlcr. When the ac* 
tion of the tragedy paffes before our 
eyes ; when a variety of ftriking inci- 
dents fet the charaders of the piece in 
their full light ; when we hear only 
the language of paflion varying through 
all the perfonages ; in fuch a piece our 
terror and pity will be moved to thfc 
greateft degree : but this cannot be where 

the lenities areobferved. — ^Let us confider^ 

If 

the 
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t^t origiti^t of thefe unities; Bramo^ 
girts us the following account of them,> 

" The IJiad, fays he, and good fenfe^. 
ought by the fanne mouve to have deter- 
njiaed Efchylus to chufc for the fubjcift: 
of a. tragedy one great aflion,,in itlelf, 
illuftrious and interefting. An a£lioa: 
perfe<£):. and entire, where the parts made* 
a whole. A. lingular a£tioh ; . without a . 
mijccure of independent aAioas. An 
a^ioQ which contained one fiogle truth, 
hid in a circle of events united one to 
another,, and all, tending at once to der. 
monftrate the p}ot to the underftanding, , 
in proportion as they (howedit to the 
eycs„ It is- eafy to, fee that tragedy is ; 
oaly t;he epic poem . abridged, . for the 
action, the chain of events, the fable (as; 
Ariftotle calls it) , have in Hooier xhat: 
uoityj thac^ fimplicity, that nobknefs^^ 

C 4;. that-? 
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that mtereft9,that whole, th^i connt&m^^ 
that innocence, that perfection •, in (hort, 
all thofe qualities which the Greeks took 
^are to introduce into their plays.-*From 
t!ic unity of aftion proceeded the unity 
of place : Nature only, which Efchylui^ 
in his views of Homer ftudicd, could 
have made Him perceive, that thcfpcfta- 
tors being placed in a pit, or in a circus,, 
it was neceffary that the axSlion, in order 
to make it carry the refcmblance of truths 
fliould pafs under their eyes, confe- 
quently in one and the fame place.. Ho- 
mer being but a narrator, might make 
the narration take voyages without his 
heroes, and might change the fcene with- 
out carrying his readers into another 
country. Nothing had been rhore eafy 
to the tragic poets, and to Efchylus, who- 
was their model, to follow a hero fome- 
times into his ckfct,. where he planned his. 
& cniepprizes^ 



cAterpiriaeai and fometioicis ioto cfcc pktn^ 
wbere he fought bis battles. Biit woukt 
that have been in natwe ? Certainly not. 
The fpeAacor may help to deceive bini— 
felf upon the duration of an a£tion, be 
k more or lefs, provided that that a&ion: 
does not go beyond certain bounds, and 
that the intervals are dextroufly ma- 
paged; but he cannot deceive himfelf 
fo grpily in the fcenery part, as to ima- 
^ne that it pailes from a palace to z, 
plain, and from one city to another, 
while he fees himfelf fhut up in a bound- 
ed fit uation *. 

TWs paflagc I think proves the futility 
of the arguments which have io often 
.been produced in favour of the unities* 
JEichylus we will fuppofe took the hint 

^ Theatre des Grecs. 

fcomr 
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ff<Mn HonwMT J Sophocles and Eurijpid^ii 
followed the example •, Ariftotle and orfie<r 
eritics pointed out the praftice of thcfe 
Grecians, and frona them drew up Yules* 
for tragic compofuioni Such then is 
the authority in queftion. But can it be 
thought that all fucceeding writers are 
to tread in the fame paths as the Greeks ?^ 
Why have we dropped their chorus ^ 
None but the moil bigoted fticklers. td* 
antiquity pretend that the modern lit* 
vcntion of afts isa vaft improvement ift ' 
tragedy, the chorus was a perpetual 
cramp on the poet, but our afts allow iv 
much greater latitude. My Lord? 
Kaimes has a very ienfible obfervation on 
this fubjeft, which I (hali quote. " By drop- 
ping the chorus, fays he, an opportunity 
is afforded to fplit our drama into parts 
or ads, which in the rcprefcntation are 
diftinguifti'ed' by intervals of time ; and- 
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diir^g* thefct intervals, the ftagcis totally* 
evacuated, and the fpeAacle fufpcnded« 
1*hi$ conftrudion qualifies our drama 
for fubjefts fpread through a wide fpace 
both of time and of place. The time 
fuppofed to pstfs during the fufpenfion 
of the reprefentation, is not meafured 
by the time of the fufpenfion ; nor is any 
conneftion formed, becwixc the box we 
fit in and the place where things arc 
fuppofed to-be tranfaftcd in our abfcnce : 
and, by that means, niany fuhjeds can 
be. juftly reprefented in our theatres, for 
which there was no place in thofe of 
ancient Greece. This doftrine may be 
iUuftrated, by comparing a modern piay 
to a fet of hiftorical pictures: let us 
fuppofe them five in number, and the 
Tcfemblancc will be complete. Each 
of the pidbures refembles an a£t in one 
of our jJays. There nwft nccefiarily be 

the 



the ftridteft unity of place and time m 
each pifture •, and the fame neceffity re- 
quires thefe two unities during each a6t 
of a play, becaufe, during an aiSi", there 
i^ no interruption in the fpeftacle. Now^ 
when we view in fucceflTion a number of 
fuch hiftoricai pidlurcs, kt it be, for ex- 
aniple, the hiftory of Alexander by Lc 
Bfun, we have no difBcuky to conceive^ 
<hat months or years have palled betwLxc 
the fubjedts exhibited in two di&rejjt 
piSures, though the interruption is im- 
perceptible in paffing our cye« from the 
one to the other. We have'a$ little dif- 
ficulty to conceive a change of place, 

: fcowcver great. In this matter, there is 
truly no difference betwixt five afts of a 

. modern play, and five fuch pidures. 

^ Where the reprefcntation is fufpendcdy 
-we can with the greateft facility fuppofe 

. %ny length of time, or any change of 

place. 
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•place- The rpeftatof, it h true, majrbe 
^onfeious that the real tinic and pltfcfc 
arc not the fame with what are employ'd 
in the reprefentation, even including the 
intervals ; but this is a work of reflec* 
tion. He may alfo beconfcicusthatGar^ 
rick is not king Lear ; that the pla^- 
^louf? is not Dover cliflFs; nor the noife 
he hears thunder and lightning. In a 
^word, during an interruption of the rc- 
prefentation, it is^not more difficult for a 
l^eftator to imagine hi mfelf carried from 
jilace to {)lace, and from one period of 
time to another, than at ©nee, when the 
fcene firft opens, to be carried from Lon- 
don to Rome, or from the prefent 
rime to two thoufand years back. 
And it muft appear ridiculous, that z 
critic, who makes no difficulty of fup- 
pofing candle-light to be fun-lhine, and 
?fome painted can vaflcs a palace or a prif<in. 

ihould 



(hmldzW%£t (o much difficoTiy iH IfhW- 
jgrninga latitude of place erof tht^'f^ 
4he ftory, beyond what is ncc^flfary iivtHi, 
jffcprcfentation. * " I confider thb rcfmafHi 
as decifive in refpcft to the unitirt, knd, 
fcis the abfurd exadlnefe of the Frcfrbk: 
xmics in a juft lighc 

. My lord Kaitnes^s obfcrvatioArefates £hj8 
following remarks of fiatteux : " The M^ir 
;y of tin)e fuppdfesthe fpace of a natural 
day the fun makes ia, or the revolwcipn t^ 
-twenty-four hours, by whicli is mean$, 
that the action is to begin and end in that, 
ipace, for the reafon we have given clfe- 
where. And indeed this rule is not fo 
much a rule of rigour *as a modification,; 
qr a kind of foftening of the ftrift rul^, 
Theabfolute rule confines the duration of 
the adlion to the time aftually taken up in, 
*ccprefcntation, that is^ to begin and epd 

. • JSlements of Criticiftn, vol. iii. p. 275. 

witWn 



if^in tWQ-pr three hoar« at flrrficft. 
^c uftcthe; pl^aTure ariQisg from tiiiis 
^egiceof pcrfcftioa in the tragedies Af 
Pc4ippS9 »thc Horacii, and Athallth. 
But as it 4s very rar^e co meet with fuW 
jp^s that can be con|ined within fuch 
narrow limns ; cuftom has enlarged the 
rule, and extended the duration of the ac- 
fion to twenty-four hours. Unity of 
pface taken in the rigorous fenfe of the 
term, requires that every thing (hould 
pafs exai^ly on the fame fpot. The fame 
indulgence which enlarged the limits of 
the time, will not be admitted here, ]t 
js riot fo eafy to deceive the eye, which 
is always attentively fixed on the repre- 
fentation, as the mind^ w^iich in cafes of 
this kind is, in a manner, wholly abforbed 
in imagination and fentimcnt. Befides 
that, when the aftors trefpafs a little up- 
m the unity of time, thc^ hav^art enough 

mt 
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mot to fix too precifclf ^e 'mftantviffi 

which the t^Uon^ begios. This inrmc^^fiit 

:artifice is gentrally agr^eabte to uSt^atHi 

vfe evep ow^ chit m thanks for it, iiocr 

*by thi^ means th«y conceal a defcft *^ 

^the aftioa, which, if difcovcred, wduld 

^take from our pleafure. But if the place 

^was changed, and this change made 

'Without altering the fcencry^ aad by 

this means a confufion introduced in^ 

the reprefentation, the place, adion, ^nd 

difcourfcs, would no longer have any 

connexion. The ador would Ja^, JVhat 

4^ fuperb- tsmpk is tbui Hvw ddhimsis 

jbh garden I and we are ftili in a ciofer, 

'^ere the former afts placed us. - If 

tbe fcenes are ibifted^ 4:he charms of the 

iliu&Mi are broken* Is there any a^p 

fHsarance of probability^ that the place 

wc behold fbould be <rhanged into a de^ 

Alt, fl forefty w a palace ? In nature, if 

r th^ 
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tfiefcene changes, it is becaufe we <»or-^^ 
ielva change place. But here it is the 
Krctk. The point of fight .changes its 
flace, and we remain where we were 
before." Batteux Princip. of Lie vol, 
ii. p. 244. 

« B C T. H. 

SHaxssmail never obfcrved the tmi- 
ties. I have often wondered how 
Mr. Upton could write to much to dif- 
play that immortal man's imaginary 
learning, when 'tis much more to his 
credit not to have had a grain. We frcelf 
pardon the blemifhes and abfurdities that 
efcape a rude lancultivated genius, but 
we expe£b more- order and more decency 
from one who poflfeflfed as large a (hare 
of learning, as that gentleman fuppofes 
'^akefpear did. Not content with en- 
Vol in. D deavouring 
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i/hagiri^^ WtnttU aMc td djrj)to!(r aft ^ 
htrencfc t& thie ufiitfes in fome of h% 
;f)1iys.- Hd tays " Tfircrt *rt riiAfty, ^ff* 
ieVer kvWg rt*J one ^ti^ti '6{ Av^^M 
gravely cite his rules, and talk bf .'tK^ 
amities of time and place, at the very 
mentioning Shakclpear'^ name.; they 
don't feem ever to have given themfclves 
lU troiible bf c'onI^cfeVirt*4 Wftether ©^ 
iinio hife rtony (3'6e^ liot'hajrffi; together, an^ 
the iricideilt^ 'follow e^ch o'th^r haturally 
.and in 6vde^\ in ihori-, whether or ni' 
he ha^ not a t^ginhing, ttiddle and ^ndl 
If you Will fiot allow that he wrote ftridi^ 
tragedies.; yet it may be granted that 
he Wrote dramatic heroiC poems ; iii 
Which is there hot ain imitation of one ac- 
tibn, ferious, entire, and of a juft length, 
and which, without the help Of narration, 
raifes pity "arid tfcrror in the beholder's 

breal^, 
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^breaft, and refines the perturbed puiT'- 

, A. few flight remarks will difpkythfc 
*filfity of this affertion. I fay nothing of 
limt arid phce, as it \i very well known 
$hakefpear rt6ver regarded them^ but 
are the tragedies of Macbeth, Othello, 
and Harifilet, (which he particularly 
cites as eitamples) Ifriiiations of ^fin^ 
^itlions ? The Unity of aftion cannot be 
obftrvyd, if the epifodes in the play 
fre not fd dofely cdnnefted with the 
aftion, as to be abfolutdy neceliary to- 
wards bringing on the cataftrophe. Let 
riie afk Mr. Upton, whether the death 
of BanqtiO in Macbeth is not a diftinft 
•and ftp^rate a6tion ? It may be extraA- 
€d from the fable, which will remain 
jurt ^s complete without, as with it. It di* 
hide's the attention of the audience, and 

^ Critical Obfervatlons on Shakefpear, p. 42. 
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tills offour pity and terror from theWro« 

of the piece : ^The death of lady MacdUff 

is of the fame nature, both being aftiifts 

df tw© diftiaft tragedies j and which' do 

jiot affift the denouement of Macbetli. I 

could name other extremely vicious e|>l- 

fodes in tWs play, but the two I have mei- 

xioned quite deftroy the unity of aftioh : 

The whole plan of the tragedy is wfOn^^ 

for the death of Duncan is one, -iwid'roo 

confiderablc a one to be madie only ^d 

inferior one to bring about the giaid 

event of the plot. \ 

.... . ■ ■ 's 

The F^We of Oif^ello is much mttre 

.regular than was cuftomary with Shatee* 

fpear. The epifi)des are fewer, and the 

incidents much better conn^^aed^yegin 

-tWs tragedy there are many fupcrflaiouB 

" fccnes, which might be retrenched wkh- 

-oiit the fablers fuflfcring : the firft fccne, 

and 
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and^ feveral others, prefent fome pi£bui«s 

^-tr*gi- comedy, the o^qft barbarous qf 

"Sll* cpmpofition&. As ta' Hamlet, it is. 

^e tpoft irregular of the thr^e^ I have 

^f^tCH; cndcavoaredto difcovcr a uaity of 

pAion in .it, hy confidering the jumble of 

foifodes as fo many links of i^e chaia v 

^ U is impoffiUe :. it would b^ an at- 

x^fSf^i aaabfurd as Mr. Upton's, to think. 

Qj^diftlnguilbing betvsreen the realfable and 

^e epifodes in this tragedy > for they are 

j|^ complicated, fo mixed and confounded 

;^j|;^ther, tb^t k is impoflTible to leparate 

the one totally fromthe other ;, yet we may 

plainly fee the want of a iwity ol a6lion ia 

^a^p variety of adlions which it contains,, 

:!i9ild the ufelefs vicious fpene$, not to fay 

iriyholc charafters, that are jumbled to- 

/: getter. The fcenc which begins the fe- 

31-comia^ between Polonius and Rey npldo„ 

riis^ntifcly fupcrfluous i the whole part o£ 

,v^ ; ' D 3 • • - ■Fortia* 
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Fortittbras might have been- dHpcnfed^ 
with, as he fcems to be introduced onlj^: 
to weaken the cataftrophe. After the 
death of Ha^ilet, all is viciotis, and tends 
to draw^ the attention of the audience 
from the impreflions which the cata- 
ftrophe muft ncGeffarily have occasioned. 
The fifth aft opens with the grave-digg- 
ing fccne, of which I fliall fay nothing r 
in fhort, this piece is a dramatic hiftory. 
of feveral aftions, both comic and tragic. 

In none of the three are the unities of 
time and place ever regarded for a mo» 
oient. I do not here renew the defence^ 
of negkfting them ; indeed I cannot but 
remark, that they may be broke through 
with too little ceremony, as we muft aU- 
low to be the cafe in Hamlet •, but I hav^ 
pointed out the defefts in the fables of) 
thefe tragedies, by examining them on 

the 
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dieruftsof crlticifm. I do not rnyfclf 
IName cur tm^norcal bard (ty^Qugjj he if % 
certainly too fr? e ip foine of his wild ex* 
curfions). for introducing tha^ yariety of 
iffCidencs which give rife to paiTipn an4 
^j^-^fber ; buc ^s ^r. Uj^xon cjefended 
l^efc tragedies by 4rJftp^l?'s ry^e^, it wa^ 
^effary to ppiflt quc t^^ir cffiic^ de- 

Thcfe veryt tragjfc)i>s- of wfeidi Tarn 
ni^w fpcaHing, cp.ngder^d ,ii>. ^ difTerenc 
J^ghr^.but^ljp^ciaUy Mf^cbfth and OtheU 
k, ar^ cerrajnly oiftiljer-picfifa of genius; 
bqtiif we GortSne pu.rfclvies to ih^ defini- 
Aon which AriftotkjSn.d fuecerding Cfi- 
-rics^ hav.e givien to the word Tragedy^ 
neither thefe, nor many others of Shakci^ 
gear's can be aHowcd to:claiit^ that title. 
But let us take a nearer view of fome p£ 
this gyeatman's celebrated compofuions- 

- D4v If 
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^'If^wtoftAxk the tranfgffdSon i^ioft i 
the iinity;of a33on, the fafek of Macbet^ 
It finely calcdflated, as Shaktfpear b»» 
drawn the events of feventecn years tOK 
gecher, to form a noble and ftrikingtriR 
gedy : this matk be apparent to every? 
one. The adion is truly great, imporo^i 
ant, and tragical i and a fufpenfirve tieiw 
tQT moft hang continually on the minds 
of an audience, during its reprefent^tiom 
The hiftory the fabfe is taken from, is 
well known ; but I cannot help tiking 
feme notice of the machinery, on whkh 
the plot is in a gfeat meafura foundedi 
Mn Jobnfon juftly obferves* *^Thak 
in order to make a true eftimate of tbt 
abilities and merit of a writer, it is^*- 
-ways necei&ry to examine the geniuft of 
Ids age, andche opinions of his QOtcmpo- 
tanes. A poet who fhouH now^/tna^ 

^' * icfctl. OWirv. on MjlcbetK pv^t,*¥, 5v^ 
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u(KNr«^antmeot,^and produce the cfaief 

c«etats t>y ^ afliftanee of ^openiaeiiral 

agents^ woukl be ecnfm-ed fts^tranfgfdr*^ 

ing the bounds of probability i ht would 

be%nniiked from the theatre te the nur-; 

feryt and eonden^ned to write fairy tale* 

iaftead of tragedies^ But a furvey of the 

BDtions that prevailed at the time whe» 

this piay was written^ wilt prove thae 

£bakcfpear was in nodanger of fuch cen^ 

]|ire5» fince he only turned- the fyftent 

ibac was then* tmiverfally admitted^ t^ 

his ftdvanta>ge» and was far from over* 

iwirthenijag the credulity of his audience* 

^he realky of witchcraft or enchant** 

liieikt, wkichy though not ftridly the 

l6nie, are confounded ki this play, has 

-fKidi-ages and countries been credited 

sbj^^theoomiDOA people, and In moft by 

the learned tbemfelYCS. The ph^nt^ms 

3CJ ' have 
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tion as the dac^eii^af igni^r^nce has betJSk 
nipre gv(^ky but it cannot i^f ibe^yn tha^ 
tbj brighteft g^pams oi* Unowjedge hay^ a^ 
any time b^ep fu^ien]C to ^rive ihctt^\ 
ov»t of the w^rld.. In the rpign pf kipg 
James, if\ which this tragedy wa§ yrrifi 
tpn, many circoraft^pp^s copGurred fcQ 
propagate and confirm this opiniop. The 
king, who was rpuch celebrated for hu 
Ifnowledgp, had, before his arrival in* 
England, not ooly examined in perfoo^ 
a woman accufpd of vitchcrftft, but had: 
given a very formal account of the prac- 
tices and illuGons of evil fpirits, &c. in 
J)isDialogue&of Dagmonologie. Thus the 
dpftrine of witchcraft was yery powerfully/ 
inculcated ; and as the greattft p^rt of 
mankind have no other reafons for their 
€>pinions th$n th^t they are io fafhion, it 
Qmnot be doubted but this perfuadon 

made 
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m$dt a rapid progreis, fince V3itmy and' 
credulity co*operated in its favour, and 
it had a tendency to free cowardice from 
reproach. Upon this general infatua*- 
t^ Shakefpear might be eafily allowed, 
to found a {day, efpecially as he has fol- 
lowed, with great exadnefs, fuch hiftoriea 
as were then thought true -, nor can it 
be doubted that the fccnes of enchant- 
ment, however they may now be ridi- 
culed, were both by. himfclf and his au- 
dience thought awful and affe^ing.'^^ 
Tbe curioufnefsof thefc obfervations will,. 
I hope, pardon the length of the quota- 
tion, efpecially as it tends to anfwer aa^ 
obieftiofl which has oftentimesbecnmad©?: 
tQ this admirable tragedy. 

Othello is another of thcfe celebrated: 
plays, the fable of which is more regular; 
than even that of M^cl?ctb, which bj^ 

fome 
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fetxw is reckoned the maftcr- piece of 
5iiilcefpeir. The fable is taken froi^*. 
\iovcl of Giraldi Cinthio, with fome fetvtb 
alterafions^ which are made geriei?aUy Gak 
the better. The Italian Cinthio^ M^ho- 
tompofed a large volume of novds^ had 
^ mioft luxuriant and poetic itti^^^mQ- 
tiony a fruitful invention, and therc^ib'la. 
delicacy of Compofition in his roai^ntes^ 
Chat render^s them very pleafing and en^ 
tertaining. Shakefpear borrowed tht. 
^blfs of fcvcial of his plays from this. 
Original. The jcaloufy of Othello, which 
is the paflion predominant in this piec»^ 
is worked up by ihc poet to foch .a, 
htigbt as to form a fubjcdt truly tragic 
in it6 conlequences.. 

In fpice of all the great and glarit^ 

ftiults .which we fee in Hamlet, that tra- 

/gedy> if altered by a naaa of genius, the 

■' ; ' - ' • iuger- 
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Sbperfluous fcenes left out, and rhe piece 
m general rendered more regular, might 
%e made much fuperior to what it ts 
ac prefent. I know n will be obje£bed 
to this, that \t is needkfs to aher a 
tragedy, which at prefent is pne of the 
£neft on our theatre: but the fuccefs 
"which Hamlet meets with now, is owing 
ta thofe beauties ^which might be pre- 
-firved when altered : L would only pr^- 
^crfc , to curtail its abfurditics. The 
/{ground pldc is truly tragic, and there are 
,a nuihicude of .ftrokie$ in it >yhich ace 
dnfii&ttely great. " The Eleftra of So- 
jphocle^^in many refpeft?^ is not very un- 
like the Hamlet of Shakefpear. JEgyf- 
^hus and Clytemneftra, having murdered 
gihe former, king, were in poffeflioh of 
-die: crown, when Oreftes murned fxiwn 
3Ehocis,; whcr^ he had bcea privately ffsit 
tjj liis fitter Ekftra, Thcfe two con- 
trive. 
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trivc, and foon after cffc&i the p^h^Stif^ 
mtnt of the murderers. Eledtra is a Gt&h 
iCiaa woman, of a mafculine and genei^* 
-ous difpofition of mind ; (he had been a 
wirnefs of the wickednefs of thofe two 
mifcreants, who had barbaroufly plotted 
the death of her father, the renowned 
. Agamemnon: his ghoft called for juf- 
tice, and (he herfelf, rather than they 
fball efcape, will be the inftrument of 
vengeance. Thus when Clytcmneftfi 
-calls out to Orfeftes, 

•Oh ! fon, oh I fon, have *nercy on thy riio^hec 

l/roin witittt. 

lEleftra replies, 

•For fhVe fhe felt no mercy, <jt Ihy father. 
'Cfyt. Oh! Fm woifnded. [Jhomioi^k. 

>Ele£i. Double the blow, Oreftes. ' 

Sobn after Oreftds kills iEgyfthnsi;' 

•larid, that this pieice of juftice may be a 

ggreater expiation to the manes oF the 

murdered 
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^imrdei'ed k]!n^, he kills him in the fame 
^ce where ^gyfthas had killed A^ 
ificninoh *." 

Before I Ifeivc the fobjcft of thm 
Jtragedy, I cannoc help* taking rio^ 
tice of MdnC de Vohairc's criticifni on 
it. Hh vmrds arci "Indeed I ^m §fgc 
da:am pretending to juftify the tragedy of 
Hamlec in every refpe6t •, tt is ^ grofe 
and tmrbanhisr ccimpofition^ which wooid 
^not be fupported by the loweft populac;^ 
in France or Italy. Hamlet runs mad in 
the fecond aa, and OpKella in the third ; 
the takes the fiath'er of hi^ Ihiftrfcfs for ft 
rat, runs him through the body ; and 
in dcfpair the heroine drowns herfelf. 
Her grave is dug upon the ftage 5 ihe 
* ^rave-diggers enter into a con verfation 

fuiUble to fuch low wretches, and play^ 

• • • 

"!» Upton dh Shake^. p. 63. 
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m h were with ikuUs and dead mea/ft 
honts. Hamfet anfwera thnr ^boaii» 
*We ftufFwith follies equally difgufting^ 
•while this is going on, one of the adora 
makes the conqueft of Poland ; Hamltt 
*with his mother and father-in-law driait 
together upon the ftage j they fing at 
ublei afterwards they quarrel; aod 
'battle and death ehfue: in Ihort, one 
would take this performance for the fruk 
•of the imagination of a drunken fa^ 
wvage ♦/• 

Such is the criticifm of Vokaire f ^ 
and 1 think it is, without difpute, one of 

the 

• • Diflert. on ancient and modorn Tragedy. 

f I am perfuaded that this celebrated French* 
man did not always underl^and the anthers he 
pretended to criticife. Several Italian writers 
iiave dlfcovered how fuperficial many of His xen«^. 
Aires are, which he has paiTed on fome of their 
poets. This is a general fault among ithe French, 
]9rtio traoflate our poems into their language, 

which 



AMBQ^itnpudencpieces t>SfdflMK)d thtt 
«Mr tfcaped the pea of a m$M of fcDfe 

:: add 

. * • . . « . 

wht<;h .will admit of few or none of ihofc ftriking 

Ceauties which we admire fo much (and it is the 

JhsBC with the Italian) and then atrifoeof Frenoh 

.writers criticife on them, judging merely by the 

tfanilations. We may form a true notiofi of 

Hie opinion the French in general have of the 

Eoglifh poetry, from the following tranflation of 

the firft flans^a of Pope's Ode to Cecilia, / by M. 

Lticombe, •* Defcendez du haut des cieux, def- 

tendez> chaftesMufeSt pour celebrer ce gramd 

jour. Revcillez par vos divins concerts nos in- 

flrumens aflbupis. Faites refonner ma trem- 

blante lyre, elle imitera fans' celTe le fon amou- 

reux Sc touchant de ]a voix. Que Ic luth foa- 

^re Sc rende des accens plain tifs, que la voute de 

jc^ temple trelTaiUe aux fons eclatans de la trom- 

pette, Sc que les echos attentifs Sc fideles les re« 

petent roille fois le jour. Tantot. l*oi:guc pro- 

fonde Sc majeflueufe accorde lentement fes tons 

graves Sc nombreux; tantot fes accords doux, 

'jrifs»& brillans flattentlegerement roreille : mals 

lof(qu'iI^ s*animcnt, qu'ils fe fortifient Sc s'el6- 

vent, ils ebranlent la terre Sc les cieux. Une 

mufique vive Sc bardie fait eclater la joie. Des 

airs doux Sc languKHins tiottcnt mollement fur la 

Vol. III. E furface 
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and taile. As he certainly underftands 
Englifh, having refidcd here fome years^ 
and compofed in the language, his nnto- 
tive cannot be fuppofed, ignorance ; buf 
perhaps he intended to give the French 
a very mean opinion of our immortal 
poet, that they mi^t not fufpedt his own 
imitations of him. In faft Voltaire ha$ 
been more indebted to Shakefpear than 
to any other poet whatfoever*. How 
can it be faid that Hamlet runs mad in- 
the fecond aft ? The critic himfdf muft 
have known that his madnefs was feigned^ 
and it is abfurd to fuppofe that Vokairc 
thought that he took Polonius for ^ 

furface po& de Pair, puis s'abbailTent, s*afi^f<- 
biiiTent par degres, & fe perdent confufemeDtdanlti 
le loin tain." How ridiculoas we (hould re|;ard n 
French criticifm on this tranflationl and yet 
there are many writers in France who judg4^ 
only from fuch, but without owning }t. 

* Particularly in Mahomet and Semiramliv 
See Gray's Inn Journal, voh i. No. 41, 

rat*. 
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Ht% the tmatiing is {o plain that he could 
HOC miftake it. Although there is no 
defending) on the whole, the grave- 
digging fcene, yet it is an abfolute falf- 
hood to fay that Hamlet anfwers their 
ftuff with difgufting follies. Nothing far- 
ther from the truth. The prince's reflec- 
tiiins breathe a fine fpirit of morality, 
aod are fuitable to the condition in which 
the poet fuppofed him. As to the criti- 
cifm on the cataftrophe, it is likewifc 
filfe, or at Icaft throwji into a falfe light. 
How many excellent modern tragedies 
jcrrconcluded by drinking and brawling, 
if a bowl of poifon and a rapier are to be 
called by thofe titles ? I fear moft of thofe 
rfSophocles muftalfo be damned imme- 
diately, according to Voltaire's opinion. 
Bui^ where is the finging at table, that 
difaufts our critic fo much ? There is 
no fuch thing in the original. In fliort, 

E 2 the 
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the whole cfiticifm is falfe, Kligrant, zfk^i 
moft illiberal attack on one of the greatefl: 
poets that ever exifted ^ and to whom the 
Frenchman is infinitely indebted *♦ 

SECT. til. 

T N thefe three tragedies, which I hwk 
**• mentioned above^ the fubjeft is formed 
without having recourfe to a love-plpt. 

• Prejudiced as the French nation in general 
are, tn favour of their own literature, fome im- 
partial men atnongft them allow the fuperiority 
of our poetry. ** La poefie Fran^oife refcmble, 
felon moi, a une belle femme, qui plait parlare- 
gularite de fes traits, Sc par quelques autres beau- 
t6s particulieres ; mais dont les yeux Sc le teint 
n'ont ni cette vivacite brillante, ni cette riante 
fraicheuTy dontl'impreflion fubite^ violente en* 
chante* jsavit, Sc enleve I'an?e. La poede Ang-. 
loife me paroit refembler a une beaute fort irre- 
guliere, mais que mille appas, qui nai^fent dc 
ion irr^gularite m^me, font adorer; qui joint 
tine noble fierte a une douceur amiable; qui 
feu nit tous les agremens de la jeuncfle ; &? qui 
pofTede, en un mot, tout ce qu'il faut pour 
charmer." 

lean* 



I cannot call Othello's love for Defde-^ 

> 

,it|;0K)na, nor that of Hamlet for Ophe* 
fl^ by chat name : Jealoufy is the reign- 
«^ng pafHon in Othello; and Hamlet's 
love forms fo trifling a part of the piece, 
that it cannot be regarded in that light. 
It has been long a difpute, whether this 
^paflion is a proper fubje£^ for tragedifs i 
' iind it has accordingly been confidered in 
a variety of lights : but the abbe du Bos 
gives the moft fatisfa6tory opinion about 
^k, ' '• Men, fays he, whom we regard as 
worthy of our eftcem, have a power of 
iflterefting us in their various agitations 
^ and misfortunes ; but we are more parti- 
...cularly afFcfted with the inquietudes and 
' afflictions of fuch, as refcmble us in tKcir 
.:^ faffions. Thofe difcourfcs that remind 
^' usof ourfelves, and entertain us with 
:'' ' cur own feritiments, have a particular at- 
t ; ttajSion to engage us. It is> therefore, 
y . E3 natural 
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are not fofccptible of the 
^SoxirfcJves,do not rcfcmWc 
^"^ thofe that are^ the latter 
' ^o us by a particuJar can- 
^nftance; Achilles, impa*- 
^^t for the fiege of Troy^ 
• ^<iy's attention i but ftill his 

^*^ les difcours qui nous rametient 

* ^ qui Dous entretiennent de nos 
.■J^^» ont pour nous un attrait par- 

/ionc nature] d'avoir dc la predU 
'^Irritations qui depeignent d'autres 

* eft a-dire, dcs perfonnages livres 
^^e nous leffentons a£luellement, 
'*'<^ns reflbnties autrefois* L'homme 
^^ Une chimere; mais I'homme ea 
^^s pailions, n'eft pas un etre moins 
^e meme temperament qui nous 
^ Unes» nous eloigne des autres* 

U^e certaines paffionsqui ayentpour 
' ^^ dont j'ai parle d-deflus. II n'f 
^'^ pa6ions qui ayent un raport par- 
l^u s, & dont la peiature ait des droits; . 
.^otre attention. 

:'^ns critiques fur la Pocfie & fur la . 
**^ture, Utrecht Edit. Tome i. f 17. 
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natural for us to be prejudiced in favour 
of itnicationS) wherein me difcern oan^ 
fclves reprcfented in others; thai; isy* 
wherein we behold pcrfbnages abandpned^ 
to fuch paffions, as we either at prefent 
feel, or have formerly been fwayed by.^ 
Man without paflTions, is a chimera ; bui 
man a prey to all paffions, is a being 
equally chimerical. Tliw fan>c conftitu- 
tion of body that gives us up a prey ta 
ibme, fecures us from others. Where- 
fore there arc only f(>me particular paf- 
fions which bear a particular relation to 
UJ9 the dcfcription whereof has the prt* 
vilege and right of commanding our at- 



tention *." 



Thofe 



•Tous leshommes que nous trouvons dignes 
de notre eflime nous intereflent aleurs agirations 
comme a leurs malheurs; mais nous fonimes fen- 
fibles principalement aux inquietudes cpmme aux 
•fflidtipns de ceux qui nous refemblent par ieur 

carac* 
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^ Thofe who are not fufceptible of the 
lame paffions asGurfelves^do imt refemble 
139 ib much as thofe that are^ the latter 
bemg related to us by a particular cod-* 
oeixion* For inftaDce ; AchxUes, impa^ 
tient to let out for the fiege of Troy^ 
dcaws every body's attention ; but dill hi$ 

cttra£tere. Tons les difcours qui nous rametient 
a nous memes, $c qui dous entretiennent de no8 
propres fentimens, ont pour nous un attrait par* 
ticulier. II eft done naturel d*avoir de la predi« 
legion pour les imitations qui depeignent d'autre$ 
nous-menies» c'eil a-dire, des perfonnages livres 
a des paflions que nous lefTentons adluellement, 
OQ que nous avons reCenties autrefois' L'homme 
fans paiTion^ eft une chimere; mais rhomme ea 
proye a toutes les paflions, n'eft pas un etre moins 
chimerique. Le meme temperament qui nous 
poufle vers les unes» nous eloigne des autres* 
AinQ il n'eft que certaines paflions qui ayent pour 
nous cet interet dont j'ai parle ci-dcflus. II n'f 
a que certaines paflions qui ayent un raport par* 
ticulier avec nous, Sc dont la peiature ait des droits; 
privilegies fur notre attention. 

Reflexions critiques fur la Poefie & fur la- 
^Peiature, Utrecht Edit. Tome i. f 17* 

£ 4 fat^ 



fttc b muob4XK)re4nterefling with refpcA:; 
to A jQung fellow, that pants with thirft* 
of military; glory, than to a man whole 
ambition ii to attain to the command of 
himfelf, in order to become more de- 
fttving of empire over others. The lat* 
tc:r*will be more engaged with the cha- 
t9t&tr which Corneille gives the emperoc 
Auguftus in his tragedy of Cinna, a cha- 
rafter which will have but a very feeble 
effeft upon the admirer of AchiilesrZ 
The pifture of a paffion which we have 
never felt, or of a fituation wherein we 
have never been, can never move us in lb 
lively a manner, as the dcfcription of 
fuch paflions and fituations as either are, 
or have been formerly, our own cafe. 
In the firft place, the mind is but 
flightly touched with the pifture of a 
paflion, whofe fymptoms it is a ftrangcr 
to j it h afraid even of being the dupe 

of 
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of^iOTtmfaitbfQlirnitatiorr: Now the mind 

hits but an imperfefb knowlege of paf^ 

Ifeos which the heart never felt •, all the 

ib^mation we can receive from others, 

behig infufficient to give us a jull and 

pi?«cHe idea of the agitations of a heart 

over which they tyrannize. Secondly, 

oar iieart mud have very little mclinati(Hi 

to fuch paffions as we have been in* 

feafible of> at twenty-five years of age. 

The heart attains to its full ftrength 

much earlier than the mind ; and it is 

alrnofl: impoflible, methinks, for a man 

of that age, not to have felt the motions 

of all thofe paffions, which he is fated to 

by his conftitution. 

♦ 

It is very common to form a judgment 
of the natural motions of the heart in ge- 
neral, by what we feel ourfelves. Thofe 

ytho have no propcnfity to a particular 

paffion^ 
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paillony are apt to imagine that the tr^iilP 
ports with which a poec fills his fcenes, 
and which he difplays as a natural coafe^ 
quence of a paflioa that has never made 
any imprefTions on them, are not ex^ 
pofed according to truth. Either the- 
confequences of fuch a paflion appear to 
them as mere Tallies of the irregular fancfy 
of an extravagant poet i or elfe theperfon^ 
ages of the piece ceafe to have the powei^ 
of interefting them. They regard thetii 
no longer as n^en difturbed with paflioA, 
but as perfons fallen into a (late of reaL 
pkhres^zy and madnefs. According to 
their way of thinking, thefe people are 
lefs proper to form a charafter for the 
imitation of the ftage, than to be con- 
fined to fome of thofe houfcs, wherein 
polite nations fhut up fuch as arc difor- 
dercd in their intellefts. Poets therefore 
pnnot be blamed for chufing for the' 

fubjeft 
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fi^it of their tjoalutions the tScifls o€ 
thofe p^Gbons, of which men arc mofl) 
fofcqptible/ Now of all paflions, love is 
the.moft general i there being (cbtcc 
any body but what has had the oiisfor* 
twse of feeling the effcAs of it, in fome* 
pafts of his life. This is fuificient to 
engage a pcrfon to fympathize with fuck 
as gr<^n under its tyrannical fway*. 
Surely, therefore, our poets cannot be 
blaoie4 for founding lb many of their 
tragedies on a love-plot. But though this 

« 

palTion, when made the foundation of the 
fubjcfl:, is fo extremely proper, yet wbert 
introduced in a fecondary epifodical man* 
ner^ it is generally vicious. Thus the loves 

* De tootes les paflions celle dc ramour eft 
la plus generale : il n'^ft prefque pcrfbnne qtii 
n'ait eu le malheur de la fentir du moinsi une, 
fois'en fa vie. C*cn eft affez pour s*interefler 
avec affeflion aux peines de ceux qu'elle t^rran- 
oife. 

Reflexions Critiques, tome i. § 17* 

of 
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of Juba and Marcia, and of Fortius and 
Lucia, in Addifon's Cato, are Tidous 
and infipid epifodes, debafe the dignitjif, . 
and deftroy the unity of the fable ♦, Me. 
Mafon alfo juftly obfervcs, that love is a. 
very improper fubjeft, when not the 
principal one of tragedy -f. Voltaire fey«, 
love mull either reign with fovereign 
fway, or be totally left out : it cannm be 
made ufe of as a fecondary pafliontf. 
And d'Alcmbert remarks, *« Cc femi- 
ment exclufif & imperieux, fi propf^ a 
nous confoler dc tout, ou ^ nous rendre 
tout infupportable, a nous faire jouir de 
notre exiftence, ou a nous la faire de- 
tetter, vcut etre fur la theatre comme 
dans nos coeurs, y regner feul & fans par- 
tage. Par- tout ou il ne joue pas le pre- 
mier role, il eft degrade par le fecondj].*! 

♦ Eflay on Pope, p. 262. ' 

+ Preface to Elfrida, p. iii. 

X Letter to theDuchefs of Maine. 

II Lettre a J. J. RoufTeau, p* jif 

The 






:. oFbc poet 1 laft mentioned fays, "Onp 

thing is ceruto, that in this defeft (if it 

oAay be calkd fo) the French have fuc* 

needed better than all other nations^ ai>- 

4^ient or modern. Love appears on our 

fta^e with a decency, a truth, a delicacy, 

ikat is not to be found elfewhere \ the 

-itafon of it is, the French nation has 

made greater progrefs than any other in 

the knowlcgc of fociety *." Surely this 

: affertion muft be the eflFcft of prejudice, 

as it is contrary to the truth. In the 

Cinnaof Corneille, which the prince of 

Condc called " the breviary of kings,** 

Maximus whines like a ihepherd inPaftor 

Fido, amidft profound political reflexions, 

that excel thofe of Tacitus and Machia- 

irel \ and while the moft important event, 

that could happen to the empire of the 

* liCtter prefixed to the tragedy of Zara. 

\yorld 



iufcrld was ffebating *, CrebiHon har i«- 
troduced a frigid love-intrigue in Ms 
Orcftes ; and Achilles ii drawn in love 
in the Iphigenia of Racine : nor can the 
rough Mithridaces efcape this paffion. 
Aiexiinder is alfo transformed by Racine 
into a laaguifbing lover. 

" We have, fays Monf. de St Evre* 
mond) an afFefted tcndernefs where we 
ought to place the nobled fentiments* 
We beftow a foftnefs on what ought to 
be moft nioving ; and fometimcs, when 
we tntin plainly to exprefs the graces of 
nature, we fall into a vicious and mean 
fimplicity. We may imagine we make 
kings and emperors perfe<St lovers, but 
in truth we make ridiculous princes of 
theni ; and by the complaints and figh? 
which we beftow upon them, where they 

• Eflay on Pope, p. 261* 

ought 
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ough£ neither to complain nor figh, we 
reprefent them weak, both as lovers and 
prJaces. Out great heroes on the theatre 
generally make love like fhepbcrds •, and 
thus the innocence of a fort of rural paf* 
fijon fuppHes with them the place of glorjr 
and valour. Sometimes we muft have « 
plain, unartificial^ fometimes a tender^ 
aod fometimes a melancholy, whining 
love ; without regarding where that fim- 
plicity, tenderncfs, or grief is neceffary. 
And the reatbn of it is plain ; for as we 
muft needs have love every where, wc 
look for dlverficy in the manners, and 
feldom or never place it in thepaffions*/* 

The 

• Oeuvres dc Monf, ie St, Enemond, torn, it. 

La plupart ctes ptr^nnages dc Racine m&itic 
ont, imesycox, itioins de pafRon que de mera- 
phyfique, moins de chaleur que de galanterie, 
QgVft ce quel'awoui-dafl* Mirtrrklate, damlf^i- 
]gcme, dans BritannicUs, dans Bajazet mcme, Sc 
dans Andromaqae, . fi <>a en tJccepte quelqnes 

tfaks 
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The jttbb6 du Bos, fpcaking of Mr; 
Addifbn's cricicifm on the French poets 
for Huffing their pieces with too much 
love, fays, «* This writer pretends that 
the itch of throwing love into all the in* 
trigues of our tragedies, and into almofc 
all the charaders of the perfonages, has 
led our poets into feveral miftakes. One 

traits des roles deRoxane &d'Herm2one? Phedre 
eftpeut-etrele feut ouvrage de ce grand«homine» 
oiiramour foit vraiment terrible & tragique; en* 
core y eft-il defigure par Tintrigue obfcure d'Hip- 
polite & TAricie. Arnaud I'ayoit biea fentl, 
quand il difoit a Racine : fourquoi cet Wf polite 
amoureux ? Le reproche ctoit moins d'lin cafuifle 
que <l*un homme de godt. On fait la reponle 
que Racine lui fit : Eb^ nrnfuwy fans cela quaw 
roient dit Us fetits mdtrts f Ap(i c'eli a la frivo* 
lite de la nation que Racine a facrifie la perfec- 
tion de (a piece. L'amour dans Corneille eft en- 
core plus. languilTant &' plus deplace: Ton genie 
femble s'etre epuife dans le Cid \ peindre cette 
paifion, & il n'y a prefqu' aucune de ces autres 
tragedies que Famour ne depare & ne refroidiflfe, 
D'Alembert Lettre a Monf. RouiTeau^ p. 
428. Melanges, 

' of 
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<$^ibe jleaA OGui&t^fable ^onfiiUan dnw- 
i9g frjeqjJienily a ifalfe pi^nre of Idvd 
^oye 15 far /rem being, a gay paQIon. 
TryclQ.vc, t-he only one that is dcfcfv; 
iog is> make its appearance on tiie tragic 
ft^fd i$ ak))oi): always chagrin, mclan^ 
cboly, and ill-humoured." And goes on 
i^n after hiwfeJf, ^* Tims they have 
^iv^n the honour of the huflcin to a me- 
'$:M^k iQcbnation, which i^ far from 
Jbl^ving n^y thing tragical in its nature, 
or of being capable of balancing the 
crther paiCons. Some even have not 
•blwfted JO give the name of real love to 
# p00k^D winch r^eceives its origki only 
<toring she feprcfentation of the piece ; 
though it be contrary to aU probability^ 
that an infant emotion fhould grow op 
in one day to the very height and ex- 
tremity o£ paffion. When love is to a£t 
a charaiSter of importance, it ought at 
Vol. in. ^ ■ kaft 
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ieall to be of fome (landing, it ought to 
*have had leifure to take root in the heart, 
'and even to havebeen fed with fome Ropes 

of fuccefs. This is what renders the wooers 
of our French tragedies fo unlike the 

charaftcrsofmen that ate really in love*.** 

We fee here that this mgenious writer 
is of a different opinion from Monf. de 
•Voltaire; his authority, and the inftances 
I quoted above will ;furely convince us, 
^hat the French are far from deferving 
the praife bellowed on them in the paf- 
fage in queflion. Yet I muft allow, that 
"Voltaire himfclf hascompofed hisMeropc 
and Oreftes, without having recourfc to 
an infipid tendernefs, or an ill placed and 
romantic gallantry, i. . 

In Mr. Hiirs Zara we fee, in the 
-ftrongeft manner, the advantage of found: 

* 

• Reflc xions Criiiq ues. 
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tng a piece totally on love, and not letting 
it appear as the fecondary paffioh, or as 
an epifode. Every incident of the fable 
is grounded on love, which fs very juftly 
painted throughoot the piece. The ca- 
laftrophe of that noble fable is infinitely 
affedling : there is hardly a more pathe- 
tic ftroke in tragedy than Ofmyn's killing 
the innocent Zara, whom he doated on 
to diftradtion, and then difcovering his 
miftake : not only the terror, but the 
pity of the atidience irraifed to the higheft 
pitch : it is impoflrble not to be over- 
whelmed withcompaffion at the mifer- 
able fate of Zara, ftabbed by the man (he 
adored. It would have been drawing 
Ofmyn out of charafter, had the poet 
made him furvire the fate of Zara; but 
ihe pathetic, in my humble opinion, 
•would have been raifed by it : the re- 
^^fleSion of his liviiig, ,and being a prey 

iF:2 to 
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to horror, mlfery ^nd defpalr, vf6tAd hav^ 
raifed a much mort melancholy idea thag 
his death, which, in liis lituation, w^s i| 
comfort. Biut as it is^ the cataftrophe of 
this excelkiu fable is pathetic to the 
higheft dcgtCi?. 

. Shakefpear founded feverai tragedies 
on love- plots ; one of them perhaps i^ 
(he moft Ceding fubjeA that the wjt^ 
man 6«rer4:baugKt of. R^meo and Jiol^t 
is, one cf the beft .4nd ^moft reg^ular tra- 
gedies this poet eypr wrojtc, and, in my 
opinion, by far ^he njipfl: afieding. The 
fable of it i:S v^ry well knp.wn ^ as to the 
Axnities, w.e are not tp expert them : there 
are fame (Iriking defeft^ in the plot, that 
muft appear xo every body. The cha^- 
rafter of Paris is quite unncceflary in the 
idrama*, and why n^uil our compaffioa 

* Shakefpear illuft^sted^ yoI.u p« loo. 

for 



for the uftfoiturtate Romeo be fufpended 
by the undeferved fate of Paris ? ^Vhat 
neceflicy is there for making RoTieo, who 
is ail along reprefented as an amiable and 
virtuous charadter, imbrue his hands in the 
blood of an innocent youth (whofc death 
is of no confequence) juft before he ex- 
pires ? Bi>t the principal defeft in this 
tragedy, is in the cacaftrophe. Shake* 
fpear makes Romeo die before Juliet 
awakes. But in this, and fome other cir* 
cumftances, Mrs. Lenox has (hewed he 
copied a tranflation from the original no- 
vel of Bandello, whereon the poet built 
the fable of his tragedy. Bandello him- 
felf makes Juliet awake before her huf- 
band dies ; in which he has been judi- 
cioufly followed by Mr. Garrick, in his 
alteration of Shakefpear's piece. The ca- 
taftrophe was atfirft brought about thus : 
In the beginning of the fifth act, Romeo 

F c> is 
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is introduced in Mantua, in c;cpe(3:atiGa' 
of news from Verona, faying, 

If I may truft the flatt'ring truth of fleep. 
My dreams pre fage fome joyful news at hand ;•- 
My bofom's lord fits lightly on his throne. 
And all this day an unaccuftom'd fpirit 
Lifts -me arbove the ground with chcarful thoughts* 

Balthafar then comes in, and informs- 
him rfiat Juliet is no more. Romeo'i 
anfwer is great and pathetic :. 

Is it even fo.^ — Then I defy the ftars. 

In the original of Bandello, when he. 
is told of this event, aftonifhment and 
grief for fome moments deprive him of 
fpeech; recovering a little, he breaks in- 
to complaints and felf-reproaches ; then 
wild with defpair^ he flies to his fword 
and endeavours to kill himfelf, but being 
prevented by his fervant, he finks into an 
excels of filent forrow, and, while he 

weeps> 
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weep?, calmly deliberates on the mear>s; 
he (hould ufe to die in the monument, 
with Juliet: This is aftriking propriety. 
But the tranflatorof this novel into tng- 
lifh, makes Romeo, immediarely refolve 
to poifon himfelf ; and Shakefpear has, 
copied him : I wonder Mr. Garrick did 
not alter this drcumftance.: — But to pro- 
ceed : 

Romeo orders his fervant to get him 
ink and paper, and hire poft-horfes ; as 
foon as Balthafar is gone, he recoUefts 
the apothecary, buys poifon of him,, 
and proceeds with it to Juliet's monu^ 
ment ; at the door of which he tella. 
Balthafar,. 

Why I defcend into this bed of death, 

Is partly to behold my lady's face : 

But chiefly to take thence, from her dead finger,, 

A precious ring, a ring that I mull ufe 

in. dear employment.. 

E4. Altnoffi; 



Almoft in the next breath, he fajf^^ 

The time and my intents are (avage, wild. 
More fierce, and more inexorable far. 
Than empty tygcrs, or the roaring fea. 

In this fpeech, therefore, there is a 
manifeft contradiftion : For why fhould 
Romeo diffemble with his fervant at firft,. 
and then give him fuch a frightful ac- 
count of his intention ? Having broke 
open the monument, and flain Paris, he 
takes a view of his wife^ and makes a 
mod pathetic fpeech to her body, con- 
cluding with, 

. Eyes, ^dok your lafft ! 
Arttm, take yourlafb embrace 1 and lips, Oh y^oti^ 
The doors of breath, feal with a righteous kiis 
A datclefs bargain to cngroffing death! 
Come, bitter condudl ! come, unfav'ry guide !' 
Thou defp'ra-te pilot, now at once run on 
The dafhing rocks my fea-fick, weary bark : 
Here's to my love! Ob, true ajwthecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kifti die. [P/V^* 

When 
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When the friar comes, Juliet awakes* 
aaid being told of her hufband, fhe fcizcs 
the cup ; but finding no poifon in it, 
ftabs herfelf. This is tbc cataftrophe of 
Shakefpear's tragedy \ and it is altered 
by Mr. Garrick in the following ma^nner. 

As foon as he has drank the poifon^ 
and fpoke that line, 

The doors-of death ieal with a righteous kifs^ 

Juliet a^vakes \ and he adds,. 

Soft — fl)e breathes and ftirs ! 

and fhe fpeaking, he forgets he is poi'- 
foned, and flics into a rapture of joy : 

Shefpeaks, fhe lives: and we fliall ftill beblcG'd;, 
My kind propitious ftars o'erpay me now 
For all rty forrows paft — 

And foott after, 

*Tis thy huftand; 
lis thy Roflleo, Juliet, raised from d^fpatr 
To joys unutterable \ quit, quit, this* place 
And let us fly together — — 

6 Sh?, 
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She^ not quite awake, does not knov¥" 
him i upon which he goes on, 

I am that Re meo. 
Nor all th'oppofing pow'rs of earth or man. 
Shall break our bonds, or tear thee from my hearts 

She then knowing him, goes to en)brace 
him ; Romeo, juft at that inftan t, recoUeftR 
that he is poifoned, and turns from his 
wife : This gives rife to one of the fineft 
fcenesof diftrcfs that ever was imagined : 
He talks of poifon ; (he catches the 
word •, and, trembling, afks his meaning; 
He anfwers, 

It is, indeed — I ftruggle with him now 

The tranfport5 that I felt to hear thee fpcak. 
And fee thy op'ning eyes, llopp'd for a moment^ 
His impetuous courfe, and all my mind 
Was happinefs and thee; but now the poifon 
Rufties thro' my veins — I've not time, to tell — 
Fare brought me to this place — to take a laft, 
Laft farewel of my love, and with thee die. 

At laft his raving, and dying with the 

words. 

OhE: 
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Oh ! Juliet I Juliet ! 

isafFefting to the higheft degree ^, the- 
whole fcene is worked up with great 
judgment ; and perhaps no tragedy that 
ever was wrote, can afford a thought fo 
truly pathetic as Romeo's forgetting that 
he is poifoned. Shakefpear's c- taftrophe 
is very affefting, but nothing in his plotr 
could give rife to any diftrefs like this. . 
This play, which, as he wrote it, is more 
affcding than any of his others*, plainly 

Ihews 

* r know not any other piece of Shakefpear's 
that is fo truly afFcding as this. Macbeth will 
never bring tears into the eyes of an audience; 
for who can regret or piry the fate of fuch 
wretches as the chief perfonages of that play are ? 
h\ Othello, Defdemona is certainly an objed of 
piry ; but her charadler is not drawn forth in 
thofe colours which attraft the chiefatrention of 
the fpedtator ; Othello and lago are every thing 
in this play : Neither of them are to be pificd ; 
for though Othello has a fine charader given him, 
yet fo vile an adtion as the murder of his wife» 
blots otit' every emotion of pity from the reader's 

brcaiir 
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fhews, that no fubjedt is fo proper for 
tragedy as love> when ic is treated as the 
predominant paflion. Boileau fays very 
juftly, 

Bien- tot I'amour fertile en tendres fentimens. 
S'empara du theatre, ainfi que des Romans^ 

breaft : it is impoflible a rtian who h wortliy oF 
our pity, could be guiltyof fiich a fhr>cking crime. 
Hamlet's death is rather to be wifhed for than 
pitied, dying after revenging the death of his fa- 
ther. The true path<Jtic, which overwhelms us 
with pity, is feldom raifed fingly by death. Mer- 
ciitio*s death touches the audience but little; but 
v.hcn the firttid/tal {fjarfi/3tr, in whofe fortune we 
are mofl interefted, dies in fo unhappy a manner, 
on the very verge of bfifs, like Romeo, our hearts 
are infinitely afFedtd.. Our emotions on reading 
Lear, as Shakefpear wrote it, are divided, nor 
can I think them fo touching as Romeo's; we are 

; glad at the death of the two villainousdaughters, 
and old Lear efcapes his wretchednefs, and fur- 

. vives the piece; though indeed Cordelia's being 
dead, makes even his efcape very pathetic : How- 
ever, Romeo and Juliet, and Lear, are the two 
liioft pathetic tragedies ; and juft that circumftancc 
of Romeo's forgetting his being poifoned, fup«- 
lior to any thing. 

De 
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De cette psifllion la fenfible petnture 
Eft pour aller au cceuv la route la plus fure. 
Teignez done, j'y confens, les he ros amoureux, 
Mais ne nci'en formez pas dcs bcrgers dourcreux. 
Qu* AohiUe aitne autr^9)ciit <juc Thyr.fis & PhHene, 
N'aUez pas d'un Cyrus nous fiaire un Artamene : 
Et que I'amour, fouvent de remoM cpmbattu, 
Paroiffe une foiblefle, Sc non une vertu *, 

Sbakefpearhas painted thi^paffion with 
^reat propriety, in fome other tragedies ; 
but fhe picture in Romeo and Juliet is 
much fuperior to any of the reft : And yet 
Romeo's fuddcn paffion for Juliet, after 
'having been fo deeply in love with Rofa- 
line, is certainly a great defefl-, and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Garrick 'has left out the 
firft paffion in the piece, as he has altered 
it. In Antony and Cleopatra, love is al- 
fo drawn with propriety. Mr. Rowe, in 
his Fair Penitent, has given us a very 

'* Oeurres de Boileau, Amft. edit.toxn. 1. p. lot « 
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»affe£Hng tragedy founded entirely onu 
^love-plot, and that pafllion appears in its 
proper colours. And in his Royal Con- 
vert, the love of Aribert and-Ethelinda 
is cxtrenacly moving. Dr. Young has 
fucceeded very nobly in painting this 
paffion; that of Alonzo, in the Revenge, 
is highly interefting ; but Carlos's giving 
up Leonora, is rather unnatural; yet the 
inward conflids of his mind are well 
drawn, and very affefting. This author, 
in the Brothers, has alfo given us a very 
natural pidture of love.; that of Deme- 
trius is attended with fome of the mofl: 
apathetic ftrokcs that ever were wrot€. 

Mr. Whitehead, in the firft part of his 

Roman Father, has given us a natural 

,pi£ture of love in Horatia^s paffion for 

"Curiatius; but at laft, when her bro- 

nher Publius not only kills her lover, but 

reproache* 
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Teproaches her with her paffion, (he for- 
gets her love, fully forgives him (though 
he had alfo ftabbed herfelf ), and preaches 
forth the fcntiments rather of an old flinty 
Tenator, than a tender loving maid. Love 
is too powerful a paffion ; it poflefTes the 
'foul too fully to permit fuch a mixture 
of oppofing fentiments. The fable of 
this tragedy might, with feveral mateHal 
tilterations, be rendered a very good one'; 
but at prefent it is one of the worft I 
know. Inftead of our terror and com- 
panion, it raifes nothing but our hor- 
ror and deteftation : The aftion of Pub- 
lius's murdering his filler Horatia, is in- 
finitely too (hocking for the ftage ; and 
yet the pity for her fate, which might 
liave attended her, is all loft in a jumble 
of contradictions during the whole fifth 
aft. The fenfations raifed by that cata- 

ftrophe, are all divided and ruined by the 

iftuff 
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'ii)}(f that follows, which can fcarcdy "be 
•^(fickoned a part of the aftioo. TJjerc ** 
ipjmcthipg aoiaziBgly urtnatwr^l ,and \af^ 
probabfe in -Hpraktia's fcheme ©f provolB^ 
jng her brother to kill her : Sb^ dies ^ 
jDoft unlanfiented by the audieRce^ Anl^ 
jas tp the brutal father ^nd ftva^^ 'fo*i 
ixiilcad of any pity attending them, iiN? 
cannot but leave the theatre wii;b a regrtt 
upon our minds at Publius*s efcaping tht 
j)uni(hment his ferocious villany.deferv:eR. 
It is in vain to aflTert the amazing patriotic 
fpirit of the Ramans ; I anfwer, .a poet 
fhould chufe fuch fubjtfts as are proper 
fpr tragedy: TUk Scocal patriottifoi, 

m 

which degenerates into barbarity, will ne- 
ver move our pity gn the ftaj;e. 1 do 
not know a tragedyt. at which our cotn^ 
pafljon is fo little moved : When firft wc 
iiear that the Curiatii arc oppofcd to th<i 
Hpratii, we then in^efcd pity Horatia'i 

mekncholf 
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sielanchoJy fituation ; but aH fuch fenti- 
mtnts are utterly loft in the fifth a<ft, 
which, in zny humble opinion, is (o 
wretchedly compofed (I mean the fable) 
as to counteraft every fcntimcnt a tra- 
gedy ought to leave on the minds of an 
audience. — The language of the piece is* 
in general, chafte and manly, and fome 
of the fentiments very noble ; but in 
|Wnt of fable and charaders, few trage- 
dies are fo faulty. 

S E C T. IV. 

THE tragedy of the Brothers is one 
of the beft that has appeared on our 
ftage for many years. 1 believe I fliall 
Rot be thought extravagant in my praife 
of it, in faying that both it and the Re- 
venge are far more interefting, pathetic, 
and afFcdingi in fhort, that they arc 
Vol. llh G much 



xTtuch1>etter tragedies than any Mt. ^tf&i 
ev^r wrote^ In the former, we fee tli^ 
diftrefs of the piece wrought up to^a 
great pitch. What can be more affcAing 
than the fourth and fifth a<fts, parcicu* 
larly the interview in the fourth, between 
Demetriu3 and Erixenc, where {he inna^ 
gincs hiign.falfc, and treats him witfi 
fcorn ? In the fame aA Demetrius ift^ 
treats Perfius to give up Erixcne, in ths^ 
inoft moving manner. The poet, with 
great judgment, makes Philip agree to 
the condemnation of his fon, as that 
ftroke in the fable gives rife to a pathetic 
diflrcfs, when Demetrius aflcs mercy of 
his father. The unravelling this plot is 
alfo managed in a very maftcrly manner 5 
and when Demetrius is in chains, aftd 
EriKene prefenr, his preventing her leav- 
ing him with thefc moving words, is ilfo 
very pathetic : 

• Thiif 
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Tto^S «tf*eft jou« . Iq the name of iB^^cf t 
And dare compel your ftay : Is then one look, 
One word, one mome-nr, a laft moment too. 
When I ftand tottering on the brink of death, 
A cruel fgnominions d^ath, too much 
^pr .One that lo^es Hke me ? A length oi year » 
j You may devote to my blefs'd rival's arm«, 
I a(k but one ihort moment. O permit, 
Permit the dying to lay claim to thee, 
To thee, ttiou dear equivalent for life, — 
Cniel, relentlefs, marble-hearted maid i 

The officer who guards him, foon after 
tells him, 

My lord, your timeisihort, and death waits for you* 
£,rix. Death ?— I forgive thee from my inmoft foul. 

Nothing oan be more ftriking than the 
p^ufe in this line after, Ikath? — The 
|3».t;h€tic is better cxpreffed in a fingle 
vrjord, that comes naturally and immedi? 
^ly from the foul, than in a whde page 
of fing- fang poetry. 

G 2 The 
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The officer again warn3 Wm : 

Mylord, your final moment is expir'd. ' 

Dgm. and Erix, One, one fhort moment roow^l^ 
Dem, No ; death lets fall 
The curtain, and divides our loves for ever. 

[Is forced out^ 

This fccne is truly moving, and pre- 
pares the audience to expeft the caca- 
ftrophe. Antigonus meets Erixene, anrd 
iclls us that Demetrius is innocent; dif- 
plays to her the treachery of Perfeus, 
who had fo wrongfully accufed, and pro- 
cured the condemnation of his brother-: 
Erixene, who hadtnarrkd Perfius merely 
through revenge at the imagined perfidy 
of his brother, here fwoons away in afto- 
^-lifhrnent. Demetrius comes, and the 
Icene between him and her is exceflively 
pathetic. She conceals, under fome my- 
Herious anfwcrs, the fatal truth ; while 
Demetrius's foul pours itfelf out in a 

flood 
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flood of tranfporti he changes^ hrs rone, 
and drmands the fecrct that fills her aa-» 
xious mind : She foon anfwers, 

Thence arife 
Black gods of execration and defpair ! 
Though dreadful earthquakes cleave your upward 

while nature fiiakes, and vapours blot the fun ; 
irifen thro' thofe horrors m loud groans proclaitiir 

hHiat 1 am 

J^. What ? — ril have it^ tho' it blaft me. 
Erix, Thus then in thunder — I am Perfeus' wife. 
[Demetrius /ails againji the fcene. After a paufe^ 
In thunder? — No, that had not ftruck fo deep,&c. 

Demetrius's exclamaiionSy the di [order 

of his mind, and the agony of his hearc 

tijl Erixene (labs herfelf, and his follow- 

ing her example, in fpite of his fathcf, 

who endeavours to prevent it, all con- 

^ire to vrork up the diftrefs and terror of 

the cataftrophe to the highcft pitch. Mr*. 

Rowe never wrote any thing equal to 

this admirable tragedy^ 

G 3 The 
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The Revenge, another tragedy dfihxs 
author, which is founded entirely oh a 
love-plot, I regard as his mafter-piece. 
This is the fable : Zanga, a Moorifh 
prince, was taken captive by Don Aloh^ 
zo, the Spanifli general, and placed near 
his owa perfon. Zanga tells us, in the 
firft aft, that about fix years ago his ma- 
iler ftruck him •, that blow funk deep in- 
to his foul^ and he vowed revenge : thia 
is the hinge on which the fable turns, 
Carlos^ the friend'of Alonzo, being ta- 
ken prifoner, deputed him to talk to 
Leonora, with whom he was in love, to 
fecure the intereft which Carlos had in 
her bofom, as her father defigned him 
for her hulband. Alonzo fell in love 
-with her himfelf ; fhe receives Carlos 
coolly, but declares a mutual paffion for 
Alonzo: Carlos in the mean time re- 
ceives advice, that a fleet, richly freighted 

from 
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jfirpm the Eaft,, in which the moft confi- 

^derablc part of his fortune was embarked, 

perilhed in a violent ftorm; the father of 

JLeonora no longer approves the match, 

and abfokitely refufcs to permit him to 

marry hisdaughtcr. ZangaadvifesAlon- 

20 to a(k Carlos to rcfign her to him ; 

his fricndihip prevents him j but the 

Moor, meeting with Carlos, tells him how 

unhappy his friend is, and advifes him to 

yield his miftrcfs, but without fucctfs ; 

however, Alonzo coming to them, after 

a long and moving conflict in both their 

minds, Carlos refagns her, and Ihe is 

married to Alonzo. It was in part by 

Zanga's inftigation that this was efrcfted, 

and he had formed a fcheme to bring 

about this marriage, and then to make 

Alonzo jealous of his friend : for this 

purpofe Zanga forged a letter from Car- 

. los to Leonora, which conveyed 

G 4 The 
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The moft pFofaund acknowledgement dt hfort - ^• 
For ^ond'rous tranfpoits, which he never knew. 

• ■ 

It was dropped by Ifabella, Zanga's wife, 
in the bride's apartment : Alonzo there 
found it; a glance of it gave rife tO:a- 
thoufand fears in his bofom ; and, left 
the contents of it fhould be worfe than 
he fufpefted, he kept the letter unread ; 
meeting with Zanga, he fhewed it him, 
who reads it with the utmoft feeming 
concern, and then tears it to pieces : For 
a while he pretends to conceal the pur- 
port of it from him, but by broken hints 
and artful fpeeches he raifes Alonzo's 
jealoufy to a high pitch ; at laft, after 
fome apologies for telling him a fecret, 
he begins : 

Know then, Don Carlos — 

Jlon. Oh I 

Zang, You cannot bear it, 

Jlott, Go on ; Til have it, tho* it blaft mankind: 

ru h^ve it, and inilantlj^.*— Go on^ 
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2ang. ]>dn Carlos^ dtd return at dead of night-^ 

Enter Leonoja., 

The poet's art in making Leonora come 
in juft as Zanga had begun a tale, which 
muft throw Alonzo almoft intoaphrenzy, 
is exquifite. In Hamlet we meet with a 
iimilar ftroke ; the fcntincl recounting 
the adventure of the ghoft, fays, 

Lafl ni^ht of all, 
Wh^n yon fameftar, that's weft ward from the pole^ 
That made his courfe t'illume that part of heav'ti 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myfelf. 

The bell then beating one 

Enter the Gboft. 
Mar, Peace, break thee off ; 
Look, where it comes. 

Nothing can exceed the judgment that 
made Shakefpear break off here; it raifes 
the curiofity of the audience, and gives 
him a fine opportunity to avoid a long 
circumdancia} narration : it is in fuch 
ftrokes of invention as thcfc that we muft 

admire 
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admn-c the art of a poet. It muft be 43fc|- 
Jowcd that Dr. Young has introducecii:^ 
fimilar excellency with great art ; and in 
his tragedy it has a peculiar gaod €tk&^ 
as it leaves Alonzo in the higheft pitch 
of agony. — Leonora, feeing him dis- 
turbed, enquires the reafon ; he anfv^ers, 
he is full of nothing but the thought of 
her i upon which fhe leaves him. Zanga 
then proceeds with his diabolical tale, re- 
lates, that when he commanded the 
watch, Carlos demanded entrance, pre- 
tending to have letters from Alonzo, 
who was with the army, b.eing admitted, 
Zanga prefcntly after fees him lead forth 
Leonora from a bower in the garden, af- 
ter hearing the tender exclamations of 
love, between them. Alonzo, unable to 
hear this tale, finks into a chair, when 
the Moor reproaches him for his want of 
leiblution. He then breaks into furious 
. ^ ' exclama* 
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eiccldnnatiens, ahnoft lofes his ftwks^ anct 
'at hft determines to murder them in the 
bower^ and orders Zanga to wait ther« 
vith his dagger. Leonora then comes 
to her hufband^ ftill enquiring the reafon 
of his appearing fo much caft down ; he 
diflembles with her for fome time, and 
at laft breaks from her, and eeils her to go 
to her chamber. Alonzo then determines 
to kill himfelf; but Zanga^ fearing that 
event> fays, 

You cannot clofe an eye that is fo bright ; 
You cannot ftrike a breall that is fo foft ; 
That has ten thoufand ecftacies in (lore — 
Por Carlos ? — No, my lord ; 1 mean for you. 

Nothing could be more artful than this 

fpeech of Zanga's; his reminding him of 

her love for Carlos,, and the ecftafies thejr 

would enjoy, was likely to rouze all his 

jealoufy -, but finding that had not its. 

delircd effcft, he proceeds : 

But 
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&tt when he fiiids Alonao is no mor(^ • - -..r*'. r 
How will he rulh like lightning to her arms/ . j 
T^ere fjgh, there langui(h, there pour out his fours 
fiat not in grief — fad obfequies to thee — 
Biit thou wiJt be at peace, nor fee, nor heai^ * ^'^ 
The burning kifs, the figh of ecdacy, _; 

Thjejr throbbing hearts that joftle one another ;.j^ 
Thank heav'n, thefe torments will be all inyownp^ 
Jlon. I'll eafethee of that pain: let Carlos die ; 
O'ertake him on the road, and fee it done. 
'Tis my command. [Guves hiifgnet^ 

Even this docs not fatisfy the implacabfe- 
Zanfga; he at laft works him up to dcf 
tcrmirve the murder of Leonora. In t^^e. 
fifth a6t we find Zanga reporting to Alon- 
20 the death of Carlos ; and in the fecond 
fcene Alonzo enters the bower where 
Leonora is fleeping, with his dagger -, 
he intends to murder her, but, (truck 
with her charms, drops his dagger 
without knowing it, and leaves her, 
Zanga enters the bower juft as Leonora 
fees the dagger \ he, fearing that would 

difcovcf 
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tBfcover his %hole villany, detcrmmes to 
tell her of her hulband's jealoufy, think- 
ing their mutual upbraiding each other 
OT ay work out their ruin. She dirediy 
goes to Alonzo ; after a moft pathetic 
and wdl-imagined fcene between them^ 
(be fay«^, 

Ilepcnti 
Jlon. Is thaf for nie ? 
Lemt. Fall, afk my pardon. 
jllon. Aftonifliment! 

Leon. Dar'll thou perfift to think I am difhoneft ? 
Alon, I know thee fo. 
irfw. Thisblowthen to thy heart. [Sheflahshtr/elf. 

Leonora is led out dying; and AloQr 
zo calls for Zanga, who foon tells hixn^ 

ZiOiS* Y^"** ^ngul^ is'tocome^ 

You much have been abus'd, 

Jlon. Abus'd ! by whom ? 

JZang, To know, were little comfort, 

Jhn, Oh ! 'twere much, 

Zfmg. Indeed! 

Jlliti^ By heav-a. O ^ive bim to my fury ! 

Zangi 
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^Angv -BiH-n for yoor iHe, I live but t^ .obSffiiyitm s 

ICnow then, *{wa« — ^^I* - , 

j^Un^ Am I awak« ? 

^Zaffg, Forever. * 

Thy wife is gwiltlefs ; that's ont tn nfport to 8ie< 

And I, I let thee know it ; that's another. 

I urg'd Don- Carlos to refign his nniflreis; -. 

'I forgM the letter ; I difpos'd the pi£hire ; 

1 hated ; I defpis'd ; and I deftroy. 

Soon aft<:r he goes on. 

Who am I? I know thou fay'ft 
The Moor, a flave, an abjedl, beaten flave : 
(Eternal woes to him that made me fo ! ) 
But look again. Has fix years cruel bondaj^ . 
Extinguifti'd majefty (b far, that, nought 
Shines here, to give an awe of one above thee ? 

Alonao then breaks into fome pathetic 
exclamations y and Zanga* concludes & 
fpeech, 

Tare thee well — 
Now fully fatisfyM, I fhould take leave; 
But one thing grieves me ; fincc thy death is ne3iti 
I leavf thee my^exftmple how to die. 

C Here 
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dtfe^ Aiomo prevents his ftabbtn|; 
himfelf; andZanga tells him, 

As 1 have be«n a vulture to thy heart. 

So will I be a raven to 'thine ear. 

And true as ever fnufiF'd the fcent of biood. 

As e^rer ftapp'd its heavy wing againft 

The window of the fick, and croak'd defpair : 

Thy wife is dead i 

Alonzo, who, when he had di&rmed 
the Moor, hid the dagger in his bofom, 
now ftabs himfelf with it, and the tra- 
gedy concludes with a pathetic fpeech of 
Zanga's to the dead body of Alonzo, in 
which his inhuman mind relents, and he 
cries out, 

O vengeance ! I have follow'd thee too far. 
And to receive me hell blows all her fires. 

Many readers will, I doubt not, think l" 
advance a paradox, when I prefer the ca-^ 
taftrophe of this noble tragedy to that of 
Othello, Thclatter, tfeough oiie of the 

fineft 
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jBneft pieces Shakefpear wrote, al^ouads 
in many barbarities, which greatly weaken 
the pathetic } and Zanga's telling Alon- 
zo himfelf that he was the author of HI 
his mifery',4s infinitely greater than lago's 
treachery being difcovercd by his wife. 
In Zanga we fee his revenge concluded in 
the moft refolute and determinate man- 
ner.; but in lago it is a piece of canning 
contrivance, which concludes pitifully* 
It is highly neceffary in England, fo great 
is Shakefpear's reputation, to be very 
guarded in any comparifons of other trage- 
dies with his ; yet I cannot but think the 
fable and cataftrophe of the Revenge far 
fuperior to that of Othello. I am as paf* 
fionate an admirer of Shakefpear as any 
man ^ and it (hould be remembered, I 
compare thefe two pieces in that refpeft 
which was not that great man's talent, 
liis fable* In refpeft to charafter^ the 

perfon» 
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|)erfonages in. the Revenge are not fo 
nicely pourtraycd as in Othello j and in* 

• 

deed who would compare Dr. Young 
^nd Shakefpear for drawing characters ? 
There is a vaft number of thofe amaz- 
ing ftrokes of fancy and rapturous fenti- 
ment in Othello, which are in every one's 
inemory, and which make us revere the 
piece thac contains them, that are not to 
be found fo plentifully in the Revenge 
(though there are many fkie ftrokes in 
it,) In (hort, I <io not compare thefc 
tragedies, only in refpeCt of fable ; but 
yet i thank the fable fo very important in 
every tragedy, and ,fo well managed in 
Dr. Young's, that J own the r<rprcfenta- 
tion of the Revenge moves my terror 
and pity inithe higheft degree, far more 
than Othello. The cataftrophe is brought 
about fo diftinfily, and with fo .much art 
and noblencfs as finely fuits that fufpencc 
Vol. III. H which 



Which fixes the attention to one pdint# 
The charafters alfo in the Revenge ki% 
in my humble opinion, far mofe truly 
tragic than in Othello, and more apt tic* 
raife our compaffibn (I repeat again, th^ 
I do not corifipare the art of paintifcg 
bahkind in the tWo p6et€ •, hiad Shkke- 
fpear wrot^ a tragedy with fuch ^ hh\t 
ks the R^vehge, it wbuld have l5e^n 
infinitely beyond £)r. Ybung^s.) 'bthcl- 
lo being Moor from the very begin- 
ning, hints the emotiobs which rife in 
the l^eftatars bofom. At the begin- 
hing of the play, feveral charailers of 
4he drama appear inertly to' intro- 
duce the fable, like Brabantio, &c. and 
foriie of thcfe continue throughoik, 
which greatly weakens the attention.' 
t)on Carlos, in the Revenge, increafes 
the pathetic of the piece far more 
Chan Caffio doe's i and as for Leono-: 
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Ta, one cannot compare Defdemonato 
hct *. 

S.E C T. V. 

''Tp H E cxamen of the Revenge alone 
' * would be fufficient to convince us 
of the truth of Ariftotle^s maxim, that 
the fable is the principal part of tra- 
gedy. The very events themfelves arc 
tnough to -kindle the paflions, which is 
the end of tragedy. A great fault in 
fome of Shakefpear^s pieces, is the bad 
conneftion of his incidents j the events 
do not naturally rife out of each other, 
jbut are joined by cpifodes, that might 

■'* I ihould not have ventured on this cocnpa* 
lifon of the fables of thefe two noble tragedies, 
had not my opinion been fupported by that of a 
liAoft feofible and ingenious lady, ^hom I fhall 
diftiogiiiib by the name of Clementina, who h 
greatly prejudiced in fpour of our immortal bard, 
^axi than whom few men are better judges. 

Ha very 



very well be fparcdfrom his fable, witjf- 
out injuring it, had ic been well managied» 
The ilecefiary confequence of this ma- 
nagement, is dividing the terror and pity 
in the minds of the audience, whrth 
i)ughc wholly to be carried towards the 
.principal pcrfonage in the piece; Mt dc 
Voltaire has compofed fcveral tragedies 
-on moft noble fubjefts. The fable 6f his 
5emiramis is excellent, and finely adapted 
to raife the pity and terror of an audience. 
Semiramis, queen of the Eaft, in con-r 
junftion with Affur, a prince of the royal 
family, murders her hufband kingNiiiuSi 
and AflTur, to open his way to the throne, 
ordered Ninias, herfon to be difpatcbed. 
After this aftion the reigns alone for fif- 
teen years. At the time the aftipn of the 
piece begins, (he is overwhelmed with 
ibrro'w, remorfe, and guilt, which, are 
*nore immediately occafioncd by her be- 



ing fdvcFal times terrified at feeing thr 
ghoft. of Ninus, and other dreadful fuppr- 
Natural appearances and noifes. Ninus^ 
£^fpc&\'mg a defign on his fon,. conveyed 
"htm away to his friend Phradates, who 
brought him up as his fon, under the 
fi>a€ne of Arzaces: He proves a great 
captain, and commands againft the Scy- 
'tbi9li3 with fuccefs. On- his return to 6a^ 
tbylOii he meets- with- his friend Mitrancs, 
;3wyd the piece opens with the con vcr ra- 
tion betweea them : He relates that his 
(fuppofcd) father, on his death-bed, gave 
him a precious cafkct to deliver to the 
Wgh-prieft, which he accordingly docs in 
the next fcetie. The high-prieft intro- 
duces him toSemiramis, who has longed 
«) fee him, as the fupernatural voice had 
declared, that on his arrival her anxiety 
'ftould have an end : And as (he hated 
AffuTi fcc dcfigned to raifc up Arzaces. 

H 3 ^ 
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as a i^val to His po^tr: And as^an omcfe- 
had declaf^d the cmf^ire's luftre (houlA 
be reftored oil her kindling anew tb^ ttfrcb 
ef HymcHy fhe determines to marry Ar- 
zaccs. Accordingly all the court are by 
her orders afTembled in a-magiiifkenr &i- 
Ion, together with the high-prieft aiiNd< 
magt •, and fhe declares to them thai: Ar^ 
zaces is the hero fhe weds. At thatf ii^ 
flant claps of thunder are heard; and the- 
tomb of Ninus (the fcene i^ laid in figtic 
of it) fhaking, his ghoft rifbs from the 
monument, and addrefCng Arzaces^ M-^ 
ckres hefhallafeend the throne, but thdt 
he muft firit expiate fome cranes bf 
blood in the tomb, and be direifted bf 
the hrgh-prieft ; who informs him of the 
ftcret of his birth and the murder of Kt^ 
father, and gives him the letter which 
Ninus wrote withhimtoPhradates. Ajr- 
iaces,, thus laved from inceil,, ih an in- 

6 
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faeTFtc^ with th? queen, Ojews her this^ 
ktter, arid repa^irs to the tomb to exe- 
cute the ghoft's injundlions. In the mean 
time Semiramis is informed that Aflur 
had plotted the deftruftion of her fon, 
and was gone to the tomb to murder 
him V (he repairs thither herfelf, armed, 
in his defence: And Ninias (otherwife 
Arzaces) hearing alfo of Affur's being iti* 
the tomb, thinks it the.guidance of the 
gpds that he fhould. there fall by bis 
hand, and thercfi)re haftens to kill him. 
In a dark part of the monument he thinks 
he fees him, and plunges his fword into 
hi? breaft v but fqon after he finds his 
Q^ftak^, and difcQvers that he has (lain his 
mother : She conjes forth wounded, and, 
afier making a repentant pathetic fpeecb, 
expires. 

This is the outline of the fable of this 
tragedy,] which is exceffively pathetic. 

1:1 j^ Scttd'^ 
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Scmiramis having been a wicked woman^ 
her death would have been mere poetic 
juftice, and occafioned little of the pa- 
thetic ; nor would the fate of Affur, who 
is ordered to execution, been moving 5 
but Ninias being himfelf the executioner 
of his own mother, is a ftroke infihitely 
pathetic and terrible : this circumftance, 
and the repentance of Scmiramis, rendei- 
the cataftrophe very moving. There is 
an epifode in the piece, which I have 
taken no notice of. Azema is a princefa 
of the blood, in love with, and beloved 
by Arzaces. AfiTuralfo wants toftrengtheri 
his right to the crown by wedding her. 
She feems introduced that love may fK>c 
be excluded from the piece ; but in this 
M. Voltaire did not follow his own rule5> 
for he has in many paffages in his works 
displayed the neccffity of that paffion bc-r 
ing predominant, ot quite baniflied. -r^ 

This 
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Thfs IS one of thofe pieces wrote fbmcs- 
what in our tafte. It is plain tbe author 
had Hamlet in his eye throughout itV 
he has managed his fable in general with 
judgment ; and the thunder and' the 
ghoft of Ninus rifing^out of the tonrb; 
are finely and awfully introduced. 

If noble- fen timfcnts and the charms of 
language were of the greateft importance 
in the conftitution of a- tragedy, Cato 
would be one of the moft affeding in our 
language ; but as that celebrated piece 
is far from poffeffing the moft eflential 
merit of tragedy, a (hort view of it will 
convince us that the drfeft lies in the 
faUc. 

It 19 not an old man^s falling onr his 
iword, the 4eath. of another in battle^ or 
a dead corpfe brought on a; ftage, thaft^ 

arc 
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arc circumftances which will of thetus^ 
flblves raifc either tef ror or pity! It is the 
chufing a fubjeft tragical in its nature ^ 
amd the incidents rifing natura]l]r out 
of each other, in the cataftrophe pro- 
duces an event which furprizes the fpeC' 
tator, and overpowers the foul with conx-^ 
paflion. One great excellency in tragedy 
is the keeping th^ cata^rophe afe<»ret till 
the event is brought about ; if ai^ agc}ir 
cncc forefee it, the poet deprives hiaifelT 
ef the advantage whiph afurprizing and 
mnforefeen event always gives. In a 
piece where this conduft isobferved, the 
fouls of the fpeftators are in fufpence 
during the whole rcprcfentation. The 
abbe du Bo& col]e<5ls nxany reafons to^ 
prove that poets (hould chufe for their 
fobjefts, events which have happened a 
long while before the time in which thejr 
write : But to add the beauty of furpri^e 
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«^a tragedy, it is not only neceflary tiiar 
the event fhould be remote, but it ihould 
aUb be little known. King Lear, Hami- 
let, Macbeth, and many more moft ext 
^\km tragedies, are either founded on 
hiftorical events but little known, or the 
£ible is merely fiction. If the event i$. 
^ell known,, as in the deaths of Brmus^ 
Cato, Casfar, Earl of Eiiex, Lady Jaric 
Gray, and many more, the advantage o£' 
furprize and fufpence is loft ^ unlefs, in^ 
deed, he creates under-charadters, whofcr 
htc we know not^ which cannot but inot 
jure his fable by dividing the attention. 

Now the fable of the tragedy of Cata 
has all the difadvantages I have men^ 
tioned. Let the poet handle this iubjed; 
how he will, the cataftrophe ftill will be- 
Cato*s falling on hja fword; an event 
which I cannot but pronounce not pro** 

per 
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per for a tragedy. This apinioD wHI nor 
©ccafion much furprize, if we confide 
bow little we are moved at reading dr 
feeing the reprefeotation of it. An did. 
rough Roman, who had no other choice 
but killing himfelf, or becoming a,fa|3- 
je6l to his eniemy,. who offered him ge- 
nerous terms, is the fubjedl of thi^ tra^ 
gedy, independent of its epifodes^ whk:h 
are very numerous. Had the unity of 
aftion been obferved, yet Cato wo^ld 
s\ot have been a good tragedy, as . ttie 
fable is fauky : But that unity isdedroyed 
by two of the moft vicious epifodts that 
could be introduced, the loves of Mar- 
cia and Portia. Nothing can be; a 
clearer proof of this than the little cora^ 
neflLon there is between them and the 
main plot », fo that if we ftrike them jen- 
tirely out of the play, the fable will be 
improved* Cato is a fine wrote dialogue 

on 
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en thelovcofone*s country i but, from 
the imperfeftions of its fable, very irri* 
proper for tragedy *. -p, 

• Le merite eflentiel a une piece de theatre 
pourplaire a la reprefentationy n'et^ pas le meme 
^p'il lui faut pour plaire a la ledlure. Une bonne 
piece mal eciite, mauvaife cnemeen detail, rempli^ 
de penfeesfaulTes, fouventmal-conduite, & bonne 
ibulement par un fond interelTajit, peut charnier 
. )es fpedlateurs. Une piece mauvaife pour le fond, 
& meme pour la cond^lte, mais tresbien ecrite^ 
iur-tout fi elle eft en vers, peut faire grand plaifir 
^ q.uelques le^eurs. 

.Eflais fur divers 5ujets de Litterature, tome iv^ 

p. 278. 

Cato fucceeded greatly on the ftage for fome 

time, but it was owing in a great meafure to 

theAateof parties: However, being adapted in a 

great meafure to the French tafte, it was received 

10 feveralparts of Europe with great applaufe* 

}t was immediately trs^nflated 4nto French and 

Italian, and aded in moll of the languages in 

Chridendom. The French tranllation of M. 

. Boyer was publiihed at London in 17 17. The 

abbe du Bos likewife tranflated it: but only the 

three firA fcenes of that verfion were prini^d *. 

• Sec Supplement to tbrNouvcllcs Litcraircs, foy the i7tk 
40^ October, 1716, 

We 
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;Thecry againft modern tr^tgedy 1>i^ 
for fome years been fo loud and univer* 
rfal, that it is a little dangerous not to join 
in the fafliion of the times ; yet I muft 

'We have an Italian tranflation by the abbot ^akr 
'Mm; and this tragedy having been a£led at Leg^ 
horn, during the carnival, by the Academici Com- 
pattiti, it was received with fuch prodigious ap^ 
Mplaufe, that the author was obliged to publifh it 
in Florence *. Mr. Tickell fays, that he has not 
i>cen able to learn, whether that of Srgnor Va- 
letta, a young Neapolitan nobleman, has ever 
1}een noade public. We have a Latin tranflatioFt 
of the celebrated foliloquy of Cato, in the begin- 
fling of the fifth aft of that tragedy, which, as 
the publiftier of it in theSpedator obfcrves f, fer 
concifenefs, purity, and elegance of phrafe, can- 
not be fufficiently admired. This is faid to havfe 
been done by the late Dr. Francis Atterbury... 
bi(hop of Rochefter. The Englifti college of Jc- 
fuits at St. Omer's, tranflated the whole tragedy 
into Latin, and had it aftcd by their pupils there, 
•with vaft magnificence and prodigious applaule. 
They fent a copy of their verfion over to Mr^ 
.Addlfon. 



^ Nouvclles Liter, du %^ Juliet, 17164 
:i^ No. -628, vol.viii. 
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4pottVL piece, ^i^liofe f^tblc is ftrfoperiof 
t» that of Cato; I n^ean BarbaroiTa. 
This ti*agfedy has the very contrary kihd 
«f rtierit to Addifon*s piece-, the twd 
t)6ets cannot' be cotnpared. The femi- 
ftrerrts in Cato are f^r more noble, and 
the language infinitely more chafte, more 
net-voqs, and ' more eltgant; yet Barba- 
ibfCi is the mdft tragicftory; the fable is 
more excellent, and raifes more terror ia 
fte mind« both of readers and fpefta*- 
tbrs. — Barbarofla ufurps the throne of 
Algiers againft the right of young Selim; 
and, to fecure his authority, endeavours 
to wed the murdered king's widow. Se- 
lim flies from Algiers, and two flaves are 
diipatched to murdtr him, one of whom 
bears BarbarOffa*s fignet, which he is to 
convey as a mefferiger of Selim*s death. 
The young prince kills them, and he who 
foffe^cd* the. fignet, gave it him, and, 

with 
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*«vhh his dying words, told him its ufe; 
Sdimdrefles himrdf in.the flaw's cloaths^ 
•and carries the news of his own pretend- 
ed death to Barbarofla, He concerts 
methods for deftroying the tyrant, which 
occafions a rumour being fpread that he 
is alive : He is then brought again be* 
fore Barbarofia, and while that tyrant or- 
ders his guards to feizc the jqueen, Selim 
.aims a blow at the heart of Barbaroda, 
but mifles, and is difarmed. He is thea 
led to the rack ^ but, before the execu- 
tion, his friends murder the fentinels^ 
burft the palace .gates, fct him at liber- 
ty, and Jcill Barbarofla. This is the 
fable, without a few epifodes which natu- 
rally rife out of the iubjeft;, for though 
the fhort fcene between Selim and Irene, 
Barbarofla's daughter, may fccm at firfl: 
Superfluous, yet in fadl the cataftrophe 
turns on it, as Barbarofla was informed.by 
•ib^t means of Selim's being alive. 

This 
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This iketch of the fable of Barbaraffa 
will alone fticw.how much more proper 
the fubjcft was for tragedy, than that ofi 
Cato, In faft, it is one of the bcft fables 
of thofe tragedies which end happily v 
and is fo little epifodical, that all the at- 
tention of the audience is entirely en- 
groffed on the fate of Selim^ The foul is^ 
in a continual fufpehce, and, the padion 
of terror touched to a very gccat .degree. 
Tet the adherence to thofe cramping uni- 
ties, has in this fable occafioned a great 
want of thofe critical incidents and fitua- 
tions, which give the poet the fine opportu- 
nity of exhibiting, character in pcrfcaion j 
in which» and fentiment, and language 
the piece is very indifferent 5 but I only 
quote its fable. And yet that lies under 
the greateft difadvantage of ending hap- 
pily, which alone is a terrible enemy ta 
the pity which all tragedies fhould raife. 

Vol.: III. 1 i^otwith* 
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WotWithftanding the fable of Barbaroflft 
being fo incomplece, yet there is fome- 
thing in the Stoical charafter of Cato fb 
repugnant to tragedy, that I- cannot b«it 
aflert its inferiority. 

Much the fame may be faid of the 
hbit of Douglas ^ in which the unities- 
are alfo prefervcd, the incidents rife na- 
turally from one another, and' the cata« 
ftrophe is, extremely affcfting. Lady Ran- 
dolph's rejoicing at Douglas's fafety, but 
fuddenly difcovering that he is wounded, 
and their parting fpeechcs at his death, 
are cxceflively affefting: and it certainly 
ii a merit, that as Mr. Home did not 
chufe a love-plot, he fliould rejcft that 
paffion entirely. But yet this tragedy is ' 
not without defcfts. It has been ob-- 
ferved, that Douglas bears too great a 
fefcmblaacetoMerope} Matilda, young 

Douglas, 
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£hHigI^ and N<»i^al) arc evidently mo* 
deUed, featjure for feature^ on Merope^. 
Dorilas, and Narbas. This gav« the play^ 
a. great difadvantage^ a& U almofli de« 
ftroyedtheqpcertaintyofthecatallrophe^. 
for every bo$}y; guefled^ on- the young 
'nian's firA af^ftearance, thac^ be was- the 
ioiir of MjB^li^t: Thfsrie am alfo^ fome 
unneceflary intcrviiaws and foliloqtiies ;. 
the fecond aft is only entirely free from 
tfaem« The fecond fcene of the fitft: a£t 
i«r<rf' tilts- kind) as^it- letsus into no iecrety 
b«c what we are more amply informed of 
iii tiie expofitJon fcene between Matilda! 
and Anna*} it introduces but lamety- 
the charafter of Randolph ; and anfwers 
fcarce any other end but to give Ma- 
tilda an opportunity of fpeaking the 
fpcech beginning, 
Warldeteft? 

f Vide Tbcatdcal Rcvicvy p.7.«. 

1 1 which 
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which has been generally thought very 
fine : But fuch great excellency I cannot 
perceive in it. Thegreateft part cf the 
fourth a6t is quite fuperfluous ; and tho^ 
the narration of Douglas is fine, yet nm 
erat bis locus, Agis and the Siege of 
Aquileia were wrote by the fame hand, 
but are much iiiferior to' Douglas ; the 
latter has little or no merit. 

The Mourning Bride of Gongreve 
is a tragedy which has met with various 
dpinions concerning its merit ; fome 
pfaifing it in as warm terms as others have 
condemned it *. The fable of it is cer- 
tainly faulty. The whole part of Zara 
(the chief in the play) is an epifode, 

* Warton, in the EflTay on Pope, calls it a. 
defpicahle tragedy. And lord Kaimes fays, that in 
it *« Regularity concurs with the beauty of fenti^ 
ment and language, to make it one of the moft 
complete pieces England has to boaft of** 

. . which^ 
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,wbich» with a few flight alterations, might 

.be extra^edt and leave the a&ion moro 

complete without,, than with it.. And 

yet Zara is the principal perfon hi the 

play : She is painted m- fuch rapid co^ 

•lours, fuch violent paflions, and fuch a: 

.daring foul, that the audience ever gives 

«che firft attention to her. Now if the poet 

meant her as his heroine, her fate (hould 

move all our pity ; and then the parts of 

Ofmyn and Almeira would be vicious and 

but fecondary : But as they are meant 

for the principal charafters, Zara quit^ 

eclipfes'them ; we expeft more the con- 

fequence of her turbulent paflSons, than 

the fate of the fufiFering Almeira. Was 

, our pity to be raifed much at her deaths 

the aim of the piece would be abfolutely 

deftroyed ; the poet therefore gave her 

that mixed chara£ter^ and this dccafionefd 

another fault, to cfcape a greater : that 

I 3 perfon^ 
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rperfon^e mhxi Mtrz&s all 'Our atdeRtion 
in the play, is not the heroine, and^dies 
Mi lad /wichoatrour canrpaffion: Canfe- 

iquetitl^ our fefitinaencs thus divided iind 
bnoken, we can tieitrker feel thorou'gMjf 

-for die danger of Ainneipa and Ofmy n 
through the courfe of the piece, nor fijUy 

irejotte at tfadr. hapfftnefs in the caca- 
ftrophe iof it* For tboi^ Zara does«ot 
overvhehn vs wrtk ^pity, yiec hex fate 
gives us « mitred lemlmeat, h chat ia- 
ftead of being wholiy iace«Bfed in Al- 

* fneira's }6y^ ik^c arc partly touched at 
Zara's usfaappy end, wh tad a foul of 

ifffJiike woid, mtrtfid^ and cotrntimdrng the 

^attention of the audience. Mr. Addifon 

,ircry jttftly obfierves, after agrecw^ with 
ArtA&tfe ill fevour of pieces that end uft- 

%toppi}y, " TeffOf ;and eoijrati&ratioA 
k«ve A plea&ng aRguilh in the miaf^, 

: tad : fix th« audience in Aa^h a iecioqs 

Goippo'tire 



eofnpo^re of t|iought, as iis much more 
kiting and delightful, than any little 
irmifienc fbrcs of joy andfatisfadlion.** 

TWsfliort cxaminatton of fome fables. 
0f modern tragedy, will, I think, be fuf- 
.ficieoc to prove that Ariftotlt*s maxim, 
i3ff the fulgedt being the moft important 
j)art, yet hoWs true : 'Eti Uv T/^ bs^Jif; ^ m 

^h-irs n^tKiff 3^Ki^^ti ^ S'la.votAf, s5 'sre^a/n- 

Tf Ay (jsj'i A J \'/Ji9A S\ fJLvQiy i^ QtJ,TAff.tlf ^fAj'lJLOn- 

Tm. IltEPI ilOIHT. cap. \u 

SECT. Vi: 

EXT i!o the fable, the clraraftmofc 
tragedy fhould be confidert-d, vtn- 
deV>Vhich title T include Ariftotle's two* 
'divitions,. bf Manners and Sentiment*. 
EVfery^ch'axaiHter in tht poem ought-to> 

i 4^ bai^c: 
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haTc fomc dlftinguiftiing trait 5 for no-: 
thing difplays greater poverty of inven- 
tion than not marking the charaders with 
fome paffion, that varies and contrafts 
them. Homer and Shakefpear are by 
far the moft excellent in this art. The 
former has drawn Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Ncftor, &c. all fo different, that we mi^ght 
with a tolerable penetration aflign each 
fpeech to its author, if we did not fee his 
name at the head of it. Shakefpear, with 
the fame art, throughout his beft plays, 
has prodigioufly varied his charafters ; 
every fpeech they make, contains the 
fentiments natural to the paffions and dif- 
pofition with which he has marked them. 
This condu6t throws a moft pleafing va- 
riety over the piece ; and by giving rife 
♦to oppofite fentimentSj muft. greatly en- 
liven every part. — Thus, in the Brothers, 
we are cntertamcd- with three of a differ- 

cut 
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^ttt'caft, and each ftrongly "marked *• 
Phtlip is diftinguilhed by a warmth of 
tempter, and haughtinefs of foul, and a 
tendernefs for his children, that runs over 
in the moft affe6ting manner : Perfeus is 
a different villain from any we have ften 
upon the ftage ; policy and bravery are 
fo blended in him, that we fee their mixed 
effcfts in every fcene : And Demetrius 
is of fo amiable a difpodtion, that an 
audience muft be naturally inclined to 
love him, and, for his fake, to dread 
the reftleis turbulent fpiric of Perfeus. 

They both are bright ; but one 
Benignly bright, as ftars to mariners; • * 

Aod one a comet, with malignant blaze, ^ 

SeDOuncing ruin. 

Critics are divided concerning the 
proper charadlcrs for the principal p^r- 

* Vide Gray Vliin Journal, ' * - 

fonages 



feftages of tragedy; ic having been<^*^ 
Miepally thought that they ought always^ 
.to be kings, princes, or heroes: buit 
sfurely it is a falfe maxim, to foppofe 
€hat fubjefts taken from faimiliar life majjT 
iiot be proper %o ra'tfe. both terror ikn4 
compaffion. RortJco and Juliet I pro- 
•diijce as a prOof^ that one 6f the inoft at 
icfting tragedies on the Engliih thearpe 
is formed without the afl&ft^9ce of thofe 
^reat pcrfonages ; for thje prmee has. 
:littk or nothing to do in the pky.. Mr. 
Row^'s Fair Peniteat^ though not an* 
excellent tragedy, is alfo fufficient to con-- 
tradifik the notion ; and Otway's Qrphati; 
may be m^ntioiied 'm m additional proof. 
Venice Preferved is, indeed, of i rhore^ 
public nature ; but the chief diftrefs lies, 
athoAgft peWbris 6f rhiddltng tank. It 
inuft> hevertheiefs, be allowed^ that thfc 
£ncft tragedies, which h^re ^ver beem 

' isKrktfiji, 



vrttieb, have kings abd princes, 8cc. for 
^heir herdes. 

CimctttAng the other .perfonages of a 
tragedy, although >ihey ifaontld be dif- 
-ting^Mhed ^from one unotber, yet, as the 
!chief diftrefe does not fd\ on them^ tt is 
mat of fudi .great importance what cha^- 
traders. they iconfift of. A viUarD) as the 
«bbc*du BcKiobferwSjihoold never be tlic 
cpTincipal petfooage ; and che greatei^ 
'ftiult in that admirable tragedy, Venice- 
Prcferyed*, is the twoprincipalperfona 

• MohC d^AIenabert has a remarkat>le opi^ 
lijon concerning the fut?je6k of this tragedy,, 
'«'* RappeTIez vods, Monfieur, ub de tios chefs-^ 
d'oeuvre en ce genre> la Conjuralion die Venife^ 
fie Tabbe de Sr. Real. &; IVfpece d^inferel: qu?a 
nous infpire (fans Pavoir peut-^re voiilu) pour 
ces homines cjul ont jure la ruine de leur patrie;. 
on s'affiige prefqtie apres cette ledure dfe voirtant 
de courage^ 4c dliabilet^ devenus inu'riles ^ on fe^ 
reproche ce featltirenr^ ftiakTl nx)us faifit mal- 
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in it being villains. This we^keas .0ur 
pity *, for fuch a charafter as Pierre ^can 
never intereft us; and although Jafiier 
is drawn in much more amia'Sle colours, 
yet his turning a confpirator and cur- 
throat, makes his catailrophe but a pu*- 
nifhoient for his wickedneis,: And when 
the principal event of a tragedy is but 
^he reward of virtue, or the puniflimenc 
t>f vice, our pafllpns will no longer be 
roufed. It is not the death of a JafEer, 
or a Pierre hardened in villainy, that 

gre nous, & ce n'eft que par reflexion qu'on prend 
part au falut de Venife. Je vous avouerai a cette 
occafion (contre I'opiDion affez generaleiQent 
etablie) que le fujet de Venift fawvee me paroit 
bien plus propre au theatre que celui de Manlius 
CapitoHnus^ quoique ces deux pieces ne different 
^uere que par les noms, U Petat des perfonnages ; 
des malheureux qui confpirent pour fe rendre 
libres, font moins odieux que des fenateurs qui 
jCahatont pour fe rendre maitres." 

Lettre a M. J. J. RoulTeau, p. 25. $ce 
Oeuvres de Rouflcau, voL ii. 

moves 
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moves us to ftied tears ; but the untimely 
end of a young Romeo fnatched away in 
the vigour of youth, at the very moment 
when he was tailing the greateft happi«- 
ncfs human nature is. capable of receiv- 
ing. Had Ron^eo been a villain, ' we 
ihould not have pitied him ; but he i9 
painted in beautiful colours, a generous, 
open, brave, humane young nobleman,* 
that cannot but intereft the fpedlator in 
his favour. If there is one perfon that 
IS deeply moved with compaffion at the^ 
reprefentation of Macbeth, there will be 
forty at that of Romeo and Juliet, or 
King Lean 

But though a villain is fo improper a 
pcrfonage for the hero of a tragedy, yet 
they are very proper ones for inferior 
characters, and by whofe means the cata^ 
ftrophe may be brought about. Thus 

* hgd 
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lagp is intro4juc;ed wicht great propriet:y^ 
ia QtJ})$llo ; aiod hi& villany i$. a. fuic con^ 
trait ca the bssuirt and open Moor : The 
i|j|P>e may be faid of Zanga. Nobodf is 
<;^>Gcerncd. af< tfeff dgath of Barbairofla^; 
vfiio qould' not i|ii!(^eft uav Ifut ^vcry one 
i^ia fufgepce whpq Selitn i& ^ing^to.bcr 
n^uricj^red -,: and; that young prince h ia 
^ai^ thp chief pcffenage. 

It is ^Dowid^e*, therefore^ to i^trori 
^uce the: periQn(ige& of villains into, w 

poenij 

• On peut done introduire del, perfonnages 
fcelerats dans un poemey ainfi qu^on met des 
bourreaux dans le tableau qui reprefente le mar- 
tyre (i'un faint : Mais com tne on blameroit le 
peintrequi depeindroit aimables des hommes aux- 
t{uels il fait faire une action odieufe, de menie oa 
bUmeroit le poete qui donneroit i des perfon- 
xiages fcelerats des qualites capables de leur con- 
cliier la bienveillance du fpedateur. Cette bien- 
ytjfimce ppurroit a,l]er jufc^u'a^ faire plaindre h 
fcilecat, k a diminuer Thorreur du crime pdr la 

compaffion 



]pMm, IB tho fkme manner as execcN' 
tiooorfi have a place in a pidture repre* 
feAting a £iint'S martyrdom : but as a« 
paimeF would be cet^fured for* renderingi 
ihofe^Aien amiable by their looks, whom 
lie- draws perpetrating an odioys or fiagii-. 
^o^S;a&ioi>$ in like manner a poet wouU}) 
be blamed fbrdrdfing his villanousper-. 
fonages with qualities capable of engaging. 
the benevolence of the fpedator. Suchi 
abenevelence.might be carriedi fo far aa* 
to render the villain ao. obje£):< of pitjs^ 
and to.diminiih the horror of the crime 
by the. compalfion raifed for tlie criminal.. 
This would'tte ading diametrically^oppo^ 
fite ^a the principal end of tragedy, tOf 
[ its delign of purging the paflions. Otway. 

eompaffion que donneroit le criminel. Voila ce 
qui eft entierement oppofe au grand but de la 
tragedie, je veux dire a fon dei&in de purger les 

Reflexions Critiques, tome i. § tj. 

tranf- 
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tranfgrenbd very much when. he painted 
JaSier an amiable villain. Mpnf. Roui^ 
feau, in his celebrated letter to d'Alem- 
bert, has fome very juft obfcrvations oa 
the theatre : his remark on villains ia 
tragedy is extremely juft. " On me dira 
que dans ces pieces le crime eft touJQvirs. 
puni, & la vertu loiijours recompenfec. 
Je reponds que, quand cela fcroit, la plu- 
part des aftions tragiques, n'eca;it, que 
de pures fables, des evenemens qu'on fait 
ctre de rinvention du poete, ne font, pas 
grande impreffion fur les fpedtateurs ; a 
force de leur montrer qu'on veut les in- 
ftruire, on ne les inftruit plus. Je re- 
ponds encore que ces punitions & ces re- 
compchfes s'operenc toujours par des. 
moycn? fi peu communs, qu'on n*attcnd 
rien de pareil dans le cours naturcl des 
chofes humaines, En fin, je reponds, 
en niani le fait. H n*ell, ni ne peut etre 

gencralc: 
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gehCTalcment vraie : car cet objet n'etant 
point celui fur lequel les auteurs dirigent 
kurs pieces, ils doivent raremcnt I'at- 
icindre, & fouventil feroit un obftacle au 
faeces. Vice ou vertu qu*importe, pour- 
vu qu*on en impofe par un air de gran- 
deur ? Auffi la fcene Franfoife, fans con- 
tredit la plus parfaite, ou du-moins la plus 
leguliere qui aic encore cxifte, n*eft elle 
pas moins le triomphe des grands fcele- 
rats que des plus illuftres heros : temoin 
Catilina, Mahonnet, Atree, & beaucoup 
d'autres." Oeuvres, tome ii. p. 46. 

Shakefpear had the art of fupporting. 
Bis charafters to the higheft degree of 
perfeftion. His Othello, lago, Macbeth,, 
Lear, &c. &c. are all drawn in the 
ftrongcft colours, and yet always fup» 
ported : But his Caliban, as Mr. War* 
ton has obferved *, is the greateft effort 

r 

* Adventurer, vol. iii; No. 93. 
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t}f the creative power of his lively iaia* 
ginacion •, for though entirely origiiial, 
yet it is prefcrved with fo much confift* 
ency, that if there was fuch a monfter 
in nature, it would certainly poffefs thofc 
fentiments with which Shakefpear has 
drawn him. 

When a poet paints a particular cha- 
ra£ter fjrom his imagination, he ihouKi 
take the gi-eatcft care to preferve it 
throughout his piece. If it is natural 
only in the firft and fecond afts, and flags 
afterwards, the fpeftator muft neceffarily 
be difgufted. Caliban, lago, and Zan.-, 
^a appear to the lafl:> afting and fpeak* 
ing in exaft conformity to the paflionik 
with which they are drawn : Thus it 
was very natural for Caliban to curfe 
Profpero and Miranda in that terrible 
manner. 

As 
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As ^i^ked dew, as e'er my mother bnifh'd. 
With mvea's feather, from unwholelbme fen. 
Drop on you both I 

AH the charms 
Of Sycoraxy toads, beetles, bats, light on yoo ! 

lago IS pointed a complete villain, per- 
petrating oiie of the moft horrible aftionsj 
when we are acquainted with his cha- 
rai&er, we are not furprizcd at the cxccfs 
of his wickednefs, as the natural confe- 
quence of his paffions. Zahga, tormented 
with the defire of revenge, fpcaks quite 
in charadler when he curfes Alonzo and 
Leonora : 

Why, get thee gonel horrorand night go with thee! 
<Si{lers of Acheron, go hand in hand ; 
GOf dance around the bow'r, and clofe them in ; 
And tell them that I fent yoti to falute them ! 
Prophane the ground ; and, for th'afnbrofial roie. 
And breath of jeflamrne, let hemlock blacken. 
And deadly nightlhade poifon all the air ! 
For the fweet nightingale, may ravens croak. 
Toads pant, and adders ruftle thro' the leaves ; 

£ a Majr 
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May ferpentSy winding up the trees, let fait 
Their hiding necks upon them from above. 
And mingle kilTes — fuch as I (hould give them. 

Hamlet was alfoone of thefe charafters ; 
for though Shakefpcar borrowed fbme 
part of bis fable from hiftory, yet he 
for^ned Haoilct from his own im?igina- 
lion. He is reprefented as a brave, fenfible, 
^nd virtuous young prince-, and his fei>- 
timents throughout the tragedy are exafl: 
in nature. Though this charadler was eafily 
drawn, yet under Shakefpear's pen we 
always find even the mod common re- 
ceive an original air. He is fcarce intro- 
duced, but he makes thefe reflexions oa 
his mother's condud : 

That it fhould come to this ! 
Biit- two months dead! nay, not fo much, nottwo! 
S© excellent a king, that was to this 
Hyperion to a fatyr : fo loving to my mother. 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n ' 
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Tovifit herfdce too roughly. Heav*n and earth! 
Muft I remember ? Why ftie would hang on him. 
As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : And yet within a month ! 
Let me not think on't — Frailty, thy name is woman J 
A little month I or ere thofe (hoes were old 
With which (he foUow'd my poor father's body. 
Like Niobe, all tears ; why (he, e'en (he — 
Ohheav'n! a brute, that wants difcourfe of reafbn, 
Would have mourn'd longer — married with mine 

uncle. 
My father's brother ! but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 
Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tear? 
Had left the flu(hing of her galled eyes. 
She marry'd — O moft wicked fpeed, to poft 
With fuch dexterity to inceftuous (heetsi 
It is sot; nor it cannot come to good. 
But break, my heart, for I jgduft hold my tongue, 

' Row^, or a French poet, would have 
flourifhed away thefe ftrokc« of nature, 
tbefe ftarts of paflion, in ling- fong flowery 
fimiles : But Shakefpear, with the moft 
unbounded imagination, only imitate* 

K 3 nature 
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nutwe. Hamkt's charafter unfolds in. 
this fpeech, which is one of the fined in 
our immortal poet ; we fee him in this, 
juft the charafter which he prcferves 
throughout the play. The Taller juftly 
obfcrves, that the fcveral emotions of 
mind, and breaks of paffion in it, are 
admirable. He has touched every cir- 
cumftance that aggravated the faA, and 
feemed capable of hurrying the thouglits 
of a fon into diftraftion. His father's^ 
tendcrnefs for his mother exprcfled in fo 
delicate a particular ; his mother's fond- 
nefs for his father no lefs exquifitely de- 
fcribed 5 the great and amiable figure of 
his dead parent drawn by a true filial piety; 
his difdain of fo unworthy a fucceflbr to 
his bed •, but, above all, the fhortnefs of 
tl^ time between his father's death and 
hi^ mother's fecond marriage, brought 
tQgether with fo nduch diforder, make up 

as 
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as noble a part as any in that celebrated^ 
tragedy. The circumftance of time I 
never could enough admire. The wi- 
dowhood had lafted two months; this is' 
his firft refledion : But as his indignation 
arifes, he finks to fcarce tfl^o months ; 
afterwards, into a month ; and at laft, 
into a little month : But all this fo natu* 
rally, that the reader accompanies him. 
in the violence of his palTion. and finds 
the time leffcn infenfibly, according to 
the different workings of his difdain. I 
have not mentioned the inceft of her 
marriage, which is fo obvious a provo- 
cation ; but cannot forbear taking notice,, 
that when his fury is at its height, he 
cries, Frailty^ thy name is woman! as 
railing at the fex in general^ rather than 
giving himfelf leave to think his mother 
worfe than others. I may add that na- 
tural queftion which fuddcnly ftrikcs hini». 

K 4 Heav'ft 



Heav'n and earth 1 
Muft 1 remember ? 

And when his refledion grows very 
ivarm, he again breaks out. 

And yet within a month ! 
Let me not think on't 

This ftroke is admirable : But indeed the 
whole is worked up^ith great maftery, 

Hamlet's charafter is finely fupported 
even in his pretended madnefs'. Through 
that difguife we ftill fee the thoughtful 
prince ; and when he fpeaks that cele- 
brated foliloquy, the refleftions are thofc 
of Hamlet. In the fame aft, when he 
is With Horatio, his fentiments are the 
noble ones fo natural to his charafter: 

Should the poor be flatterM? 
No;, let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
IWitere thrift may follow fawning« 
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And again he exclaims in a beautiful 
nviner, 

Give me the man 
That is not paflion's Have, and 1 will wear him 
In my heart's core ; aye, in my heart of heart. 

When Hamlet fees the king at prayers, 
ht debates with himfelf whether or not 
he (hall kill him then ; but fays. 

Am I then reveng'd. 
To take him in the purging of his foul, 
When he is fit and feafon'd for his palTage? 
Up fword, and know thou a more horrid bent; 
When he is drunk, afleep, or in his rage. 
Or in th'inceftuous pleafure of his bed ; 
At gaming, fwearing, or about fome ad 
That has no relilh of falvation in't ; 
l^.en trip him, that his deels may kick at heav'n. 
And that his foul may be as damnM and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 

Ic has been objeftcd againft this paf- 
fage, that it is too horrible for a prince 
of Hamlet's charader to fpeak. But 
Purely fo trifling and falfe an opinion will 

fall 
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fall H> the ground on the (lighteft 
minationc Hamlet's anger and revenge 
are raffed by more than human means ; 
his own father, whom he dearly loved, 
murdered by his uncle, who ufurps his 
Grown, and fucceds to his bed : This waa 
not all his provocation ; his father's fpi- 
rit appears to him, and demands revenge 
in a foletnn and awful manner. After 
this, could any fury which Hamlet cx- 
prefled againft the murderer, appear un- 
natural ? The virtues which formed his- 
chara6ber, muft neceflarily tranfport him 
with more ardor than a common mind 
was fufceptible of ; therefore the reflec- 
tions he makes on feeing the king, are 
extremely natural, and entirely of a piece 
with his^ charaSier in generaL 

1 cannot help placing Ofrick's flattery 
OA the weather^ fo well known^ in the 

fame 
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kme rank as the clowns and gravo-diggerfi^^ 
There is mt in it ; and the proof of the ' 
impropriety of it in a tragedy, is the au- 
dience always laughing at the paiTage : 
In fa6t, it is a comic fccne. I forbear 
to mention thofe charades which are be- 
neath tragedy, fuch asxlowns, fools, 6cc. 
They are univerfally condemned by the 
unprejudiced; but the confiftency of 
Hamlet's charader, adifcerning reader 
will perceive, isprefervedwiththegreateft 
exadlnefs. 

Among the other celebrated characters 
which owe their being to the poet*s ima- 
gination, we may reckon Lear; for 
though we are tald there did exift fuch 
a king, yet the portrait is the poet's own; 
and is one of the brighteft proofs of that 
admirable talent of painting nature in the 
trucft manner^ and fupporting one of the 

beft 
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bcft drawn charafters that ever was in- 
vented. No where did this great maafs 
imagination difplay itfelf in a more ex- 
quifite manner than in the madnefs of 

Lear *. 

Whea 

* Shakefpear is fuperior to all other writers in 
delineating paflion. It is difficult to fay in what 
part he moft excels, whether in moulding every 
paOion to peculiarity of charader, in difcovering 
the fentiments that proceed from various tones 
of paflion, or in exprefling properly every differ- 
ent feniiment. He impofes not upon his reader 
general declamation, and the falfe coin of un- 
meaning words, which the hulk of writers deal 
in. His fentiments are adjufted with thegreateft 
propriety to the peculiar charadler and circum- 
ilances of the fpeaker ; and the propriety is not 
lefs perfefl betwixt his fentiments and his didion. 
That this is no exaggeration, will be evident to 
every one of tafte, upon comparing Shakefpear 
with other writers in fimilar paflages. If upon 
any occafion he fall below himfelf, it is not in 
thofe fcenes where paflion enters. By endea- 
vouring in this cafe to raife his dialogue above 
the (lyle of ordinary converfation, iie fometimes 
deviates into intricate ^thought and obfcure ex- 

prefliofl : 
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When a poet founds a tragedy oft 
fome known event, his principal perfon- 

agcs 

preffion : fometimes, to throw his language out of 
the familiar, he employs rhyme. But may it not 
in fome meafure excufe Shakefpear, I ihall not (aty 
his worksy that he had no pattern, in his own or 
in any living language, of dialogue fitted for the 
theatre? At the fame time it ought not to es- 
cape obfervation, that the flream clears in its 
progrefs, and that in his later plays he has at- 
tained the purity and perfedlion of dialogue ; an 
obfervation that, with greater certainty than tra- 
dition, will diredt us to arrange his plays in the 
order of time. This ought to be confidered* by 
thofe who magnify every blemifh that is difcoves- 
ed in the fineft genius for the drama that ever the 
world enjoyed. They ought alfo, for their own 
fake to con(ider, that it is ea(ier to difcover his 
blemsHies, which lie generally at the furface, than 
his beauties, af which none can have a thorough 
relifh but thofe who dive deep into human nature. 
One thing mud be evident to the meariell capa- 
city, that wherever paflion is to be difplayed^ na- 
ture (hews itfelf ftrong in him, and is confpiciv 
ous by the mod delicate propriety of fentiment 
and exprelllon. 

Elements of Ccitkifmi voL ii» p.. zi^^ 
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4iges ought to be drawn as hiftory rthites 
them. It is unpardonable in a celebrated 
French author, who has totally mifrepre- 
fented the charafters of Cato and Cicero 5 
the firft is made a mere pedant, and Ci- 
cero a vile orator and poltroon. Monfl 
Crebillon has adled in the fame abfurd 
manner ; Cataline, the mod infamous of 
mortals, who undertook to cut the throats 
of all the magiftrates of his country, and 
reduce it to afhes, is painted as a grett 

The critics fcem not perfe6lly to comprehend 
-the genius of Shakefpear. His plays are d^fedlive 
in the mechanical part, which is lefs the work of 
genius than of experience; and is not otherwife 
brought to pcrfedion than by diligently obferving. 
'the errors of former compoHtions. Shakefpear 
^excels all the ancients and moderns in know- 
ledge of human nature, and in unfolding even 
the moil obfc^ure and refined emotions. Hiis 
is a rare fi3tcufty» and of the greateft importance in 
«' dramatic author ; anVf it is this faculty which 
Ifedkcs him furpafs all other writers in the comic 
*8s well as tragic vein. 
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tmiiy who by his abilities, magnanimity, 
aftd courage, attraAs all the efteem of 
the fpeftators *. It would have been ab- 

furd 

* Monf. le Crcbillon was intended by his fk- 
ther for the law ; but when he went to Paris; he 
became a frequenter of the theatre; and haWng 
an inclination for poetry, attennpted a tragedy^ 
on the advice of a friend ; it was entitled^ La 
Mort des Enfans de Brutus : He presented it to 
the con^edians, but was reflilecj, to the no fmall 
mortification of the author. However he did not 
def^atr, but wrote another, Idonaenee, which was 
a£ted for the firft time in 1705, when Crebillon 
was thirty-one years of age ; it ran thirteen nights. 
•In 1707, he brought his Atrce on the flage, which 
was reprefented eighteen times : the fubjed is fo 
-terrible, and the charafter of Atree fo fiery, that 
ibme thought the fubjed too tragic for the French 
flage ; but the fuccefs of it was fo great, that it 
■fixed the reputation of the poet. In 1706, he 
married Charlotte Peaget, daughter of a Mai*- 
'Chand Apothecaire; upon which occafton hisf»» 
ther difinherited him, but afterwards retra^d* 
in 1708, he gave his Eleftre to the public, with 
great fuccefs ; a noble tragedy, full of the fioeft 
i>eattties, and prefented fourteen times. Some 
(tmlutky affiarrs deprivts^ M. de CreblHofvof me^ 

ef 
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furd in Shakefpcar, had he drawn Ri- 
chard an amiable kingj let him have 

formed 

of his fortune, he applied clofer to poetry. lit 
171 1, he brought on his Rhadeniifte, a tragedy 
m which the characters of Rhadamifle^ Zenobie^ 
and Pharafmene are fo original, fo finely con- 
traRed and adnnirably preferved, the majeflic 
force of the poetry fo great, that it was received 
wirh tranfport. The adors being obliged to 
fufpend the reprefcn ration on the death of Morv- 
ieigneur, it was afterwards brought again upoiv 
the f^age with almod unparalelled applaufe, ruci^ 
ning in the whole thirty times. This piece intro- 
duced the poet to the grand monde^ and falling 
into a life of continued dillipation and pleafure^. 
it was 1714 before he produced his next piece,, 
which was Xerxes ; but ill received. Jn 1717, he 
gave his Semiraoiis, the fubjedt of which piece is 
but flat ;. it had only feven reprefentations. About 
this time he formed the idea of a tragedy on the 
fubjedk of Cromwell: He wrote the firll fcene, 
and the harangue of the protestor when he pre,- 
fented Charles I. to the parliament to be tried ; 
but the odioufnefs of the fubjedt made him drop 
the defign. In 1726, his Pyrrhus appeared, and 
was adied iixteen nights: And in 1731, he was 
siade a meoibej: of the French Academy, ia. the 

place 
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ifeffne^ everfo good a piece, yet th€ ab- 

furdity would have been unpardonable t 

therefore 

•place of M. de la Faye. Soon after he had a pen-^ 
^on and a place afligned him, which raifed hin^ 
from that ftate of indigence in which he had (o 
long laboured. In ^748, his Catilina was firrt 
adled; he had begun this tragedy twetity years 
before, and though the greatcft hopes were formed 
of it by the public, from the fcrft fcene which he 
recited on his admifficJn into the Academy, yet 
he had almoin laid it afide; but Madame de Pon(i^ 
yadour being hrs patron, he finlfhed it at her re- 
'queft, and it was brought on the ilage with thd 
greateft magnificence, before the moft brilliant 
nudiehce that almoft ever appeared': It ran twenty 
nights ; and, though It abounds with many^faults, 
is the mafter-pieee of Crebillon. In I755^f he 
produced his lall tragedy, Le Triumvirat, when 
"he was eighty-one years did, a Aed ten times fuc- 
ceflively. He began another, CJeomede, but did 
not live to finilh it, dying in 1762. It is amass- 
ing, that a man of fb advanced a1i age fhould 
produce a work of imagination, which has greaft 
merit. He was a very amiable charader, with- 
ont either vanity or pedantry ; his memory was 
prodigious, and his claiTical learning polite 
and extenfive. His fon, Monf. Crebillon le fils, 
Vo*L. li-I. L enjoys 



therefore poets muft conforun to the ch^- 
rafters as they are drawn to their hands^ 
or at leaft muft preferve the likenefs. 

BothCorneilfe and Raciae * have tranf- 
greffed this great rule of propriety : the 

latter 

enjoys ftilJ tlie |:iatronag« of M. de Pompadour, 
^inid is the author of feveral pieces which abound 
with wit, and too ixiuch obfcenity, fuch as Sofa ; 
Egareoiens da coiur & de Tefprit; r£cua)oil^-;. 
Tant oaieux pour elle.. 

• As I have often inentiooed the.fe two celor 
brated French poets, I will give the reader a tranf- 
l^tioD.of la Bruyere's parallel between, them. — .^ 
•* Cocneille fubjedls us to his qharadlers and ideas.; 
Racine accocnnrK)dates h^mfelf to ours ; the one 
reprefents n[icn as they ought to bq; the oth^F, 
as they are.. There is in the hid more what we 
admire and ought to imitate ; and in ^l>e (^^ 
cond ♦mpre of what we perceive in others, and 
jfeel in ourfelves. Corn^iUe elevates, furpriajes, 
^oQtrouls* and inftru^s ; Ra^sine pleafes, aff^^^, 
f\}Ov^s,^ and penetrates. The former works oa 
1^ b)( what is fine, noble, and commanding ; the 
k&tei: iafiquates himfelf iaro 05 ^y the delicaeyf>/ 
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Jatter particularly has drawn hU Akxan^- 
^r in fuch ftrangc colours, that the im.- 

mortat 

hU paflions. One is full of maxims, rules and " 
lirecepts ; the other of pleafifig. and agreeable: 
fentiments. We arc more enraptured at Cor- 
neille's pieces ; at Racint's, more fofrened. Cor- 
aeille is more moral; Racine more natural. The- 
Dne feems to imkate Sophocles ; the other, Eu- 
ripides." 

Oeuvrcs de Rruyere, tome i. p. 36. 
Corneille is more natural than Racins in one 
fenfe^ viz. as he is lefs Audied and laboured, and 
more carelcfs and unafFfded. He is more foli- 
citous about his tf^ought than his expreflion ; 
ii)ore attentive to the- matter than theflyle; and 
the whole of his work than the particular parts- 
of it. His aim is rather to do well than to pleafe. 
He follows his genius, without driving to accom- 
modate it to the tafte of the public,, and court* 
ingthe bulk of an audience. On the other hand, 
Kactne is more natural than> Corneille in this^ 
ienfe, that he is more equal andoiniforna, no where- 
forced or extravagant, employs commonly the> 
moii properexpreffiont fcarce ever give? into puns- 
<K fufiian, and is more to the level of all capaci-^ 
ties than Corneille. The latter frequently thinks, 
and c;(grefiftsbxffifdf, in a manner that has fome-- 

h.7L thing; 



mortal hero is metamorphofed into Jt 
whining lover; nothing but the name of 
Alexander remains : We expeft to meet 
wich the impetuous conqueror ; but are 
Turprized to find a charader that moves 
*our contempt, St. Evrcmond charaflrc*- 
rized him very well, when he faid, •' He 
is as indifferent a hero in love, as in war^ 
and thus the hiflory is disfigured, with 
out any ornament to the romance* , We 
find him a warrior, whofc glory cannot 
influence ot;ir courage ; and a love;r, 
wbofe paffion cannot afFcft our tender^ 
nefs.'* For feveral inft^finces of this fault 
in thofe two French tragedians, I would 
refer them to the twenty-ninth feftion 

thing bold, dariitg, aind turbulent in it. Racine 
is always elegant, correct, and orderly : And (by 
an author that was not fo brilliant and fo fingqlar 
as the firft, nor fo exadl and correft as the latter, 
would appear more natural than either : 'Such; 
'for infbancc is Homer. 

TrubUt'sJSffays, p. 33^. 



j&f tfie fitA volume of the abb6 da Bos'' 
liidlexiorid Critiques. 

Marace advifes us^ 

Aat famam fequere, aut fibi cortveniefttia fin^e, 
Scriptor, Honoratum fi fortftrepoiiis AchiHetn#* 
Im^iger, iracundus^ inexorabilis* acer, 
Jtira ne^et iibi data, nihil non arcoget arml^. 

De Arte Eoer. 

Homer give* Achilles his charadler,, 
^hen be contends for his captive with* 
Agamemnon ;. but Euripides carried the 
fi^tS too far, when- he. reprefentcd hiiti 
fo devoid of humanity at the ftcrifice of 
Iphigenia*: Homer did not draw him^ 
(nor does Horace advife it) thus. The 
prieft feemed to be touched with com- 
panion, but the lover appeared as it were 
infenfifale. Our poet Lee has drawm 
Uex^nder in almoft as ridiculous colours 
\i Racine did ;, he is a hero,, it is true^, 

L, ^ b lu 
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hot Ihoroughly'mad : Th6 fofcners of tfife^ 
Frenchman's difpofition niade Alexander 
ti lovt:r i and the violent frantic mind of 
the EngUdiman drew himfelf, and called 
the phantom Alexander: Both were iri 
extremes. 

As the fentiments of a perfon in tra- 
gedy fliould always be adapted to his 
charafter in general ; fo they ftiould aifo 
cbrrefpond to his fituation at the time He 
fpeaks them. Alonzo is worked up by 
Zanga's contrivances to determine to kill 
his bride i as he enters the bower, where 
Ihe is afleep, with a dagger on that de- 
fign, he makes the following addrefs to it: 

Ye amaranths! ye rofes, like the morn ! 
jSweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
"Why do you fmile f Why do ye look fo ftir ? 
Are you not blafted as I enter in ? 
Yes } fc? how ev'ry flow'r lets fall its head ! 
How ihndders cvVy leaf without a wind ! 
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How evVy green Is a$ the ivy pale J 
Did ever midnight ghofls aflemble here ? 
Have thefe fweet echoes ever learn'd to groan ? 
jby-giviiig, love infpiring, holy bowV ! 
Snow, in thy fragrant bo(bm thou receiv'ft 
A murderer: Oh! I (hall ftain ihy lillies, 
And horror will ufurp the feat of blifs. 
So Lucifer broke into paradifet 
And foon damnation follow'd, 

This fpeech, at fo critical a time, ia 
entirely unnatural. Can it be thought, 
that if fuch an aflion was to be com- 
mitted on the fame caufe, that a man 
could poffibly form a flowery addrefs to 
the bower, juft at the moment he is go- 
ing to ftab his wife that was ftill dear to 
him ? . It may be faid, perhaps, that al- 
though tragfdy is an imitation of the ac- 
tions of men, yet the neceffity of the ftage 
^equ^res many more words on thefe occa-t 
fions than what pafles in life* Certainly ' 
this is true; but ought not thefe fpcechca 

L 4 W 
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to be as natural as poffible.^ the mori^*^ 
natural, are they not the more afieft- 
ing ? Shakefpcar, who took nature for 
his guide, moves us oiore with a fnw 
words which come from the hcarr, than* 
an inferior poet with the moft elaborarer 
fpeeches addreffed to the imagination^ 
III the Mourning Bride, when Leonora 
endeavours to comfort Almeira with, the 
thought that time niay Inking her fome^ 
relief, (he replies, in a flrain little fuitedv 
to her fituation, 

Qh no ! tirfie gives increafe to vny affliAions.. 
T/jt cittling hours that gather all the avoest 
H^hich are diffused thro* the revol^zxing year^ 
Come heavy laden with th'opprefiive weighr,. 
To nae : With me fueceflively they leave 
^bejighsi the tears^ the groans^ the reftUJs xares^. 
^nd all the damps of grief thsLi did retard their flight^. 
They /hake their dowry loitigSf and fcatter aU 
The dire coUeded dew» on my poor head : 
Then fly with joy and fwiftnefs from mc», 

I can- 
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I CMtaot help quoting ati infinitely ti«C€i>^' 
r-Al paflagc from Macbeth, which wilb 
fkew that nocbing i&vfo aflFciSlii^g as na- 
ttire itfelf. 

iBbf^. Who •& ihcre ? What ho !- 

jUk^. Alack, I am afraid tbe^F have avviilt'd. 
And 'tis not done; th'attempt^and not the deed. 
Confounds us — hark!. — I laid their daggers ready,, 
liecould not mifs *em — had he not refembled 
My father a» he flepr, Ih^d don*t — My hufband ^f 
Mmk^ I've done the deed-— ^dtdft not thou hear tu 

noife I 
Ldufy^ Iheard the owl fcream>.and the crickets cry«. 
Did not you fpeak.^ 
Mae6, When^ 
L^ify. No«v,. 
Mac^^ As 1 defccnded ^ 
Lady. Aye. 

MacL Hark I'— Who lies i' tV fecond chamber ?? 
jL^i^. Donalbain. 
Mac6. This is a forry fight. [Laih on hh hands ^, 

I 'alvraysthcttght this pidtureoReof the 
fineft paflkg^s in Macbeth, it is full oF 
ihofe ftrokes, which, though they may' 

6 
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ftem trrfling in appearance, are m fa<3: 
the fineft fpeakers of a paflion ; there is a 
•certain awful terror difFufcd through it» 
that cannot be defcribed, but which every 
€ne, of the leaft fenfibility, muft feel orj 
reading it. The circumftance of Lady 
Macbeth's not being able to murder him> 
becaufe he refemblcd her father as he 
flept, is vaftly natural. Macbeth, fbocked 
at the deed he had done, fancies he hears 
noifes *, the imagination of a man in one 
of thofe moments is overwhelmed with 
terror. Her telling him (lie h^ard the 
owl and the crickets, heightens his fean 
He ftill imagines he hears noifes, and 
cries — Hark ! — And then his looking: 
at his bloody hands, and faying — This 
is aforry fight — is the fineft pifturc of 
the workings of a guilty confcience that 
ever was drawn. Afterwards, on hearing 
the knocking, he cries, 

Wake, 
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Wake, Duncan, with this knodcing ; would thott 
couldft ! 

This is quite natural. A man no foontt 
docs an atrocious crime, than he repents 
it. Before it is committed, the aim only 
is in view ; but when once it is done, a 
tiioufand tanthought-of terrors pour into 
hrs fbuL 

There is a very fine inftance of this ex- 
cellency in M. de Voltaire*s Zulime, 
where a fuddcn ftart of paffion is expreff- 
ed very differently from what 4s ufual on 
the French ftagc. 

Ihtmirs* — Mais en moi vous tie verriez qu'un 

trait r«. 
Si tout pret a partir je cachoSs ivos yeux» 
Un obftacle fatal, oppofe par les cieux. 
Zul, Un obflade ! [avei unefurprife melee de tirrtuf\ 
Ram, Une loi formidable, eternelle. 
^uh Vous niarrachex U cceur ! achi<veK% S^uellf fjt , 

4IU? &c. 

TKis 



. This Ufk Une is moft beautlft^y t«v 
preffive, and comes diredly from th« 
feiaU and being fpolce by that admir^lp 
aftrefs Mademwfelk Claiixm, the fcBtii- 
ment was delivered with all the paiihetie 
of cxpreSlon *;— M^de Voltaire has long, 
been one of the nioH: celebrated wriorcd 
in Europe ; andvhe is a iingular inSance 
of an author near fourfcore years of age 
pofieffihg alraoft all the fire acnd vivac&ty; 
ef his youth. The number of pieces, of 
all kinds^ which have fk)wed from his. 
pen, is furprizing* His tragedies have 

* This admirable adlrefs, whofe fame is as great/ 
as the celebrated Madcmoifelle le Couvre's, is the 
idol of 'all Paris^ The French poets have addrefFed- 
innumerable copies of verfes to her, and generally 
give her the title of the aficnr/j^'ng Ciainofty the^ij^ 
mirahli Clairon^ the amassing Clainu, Their dra*. 
inatic writers, fmce her great powers have been- 
difcovered, have almoft conftantly thrown every 
thing linking in their pieces, into her part ^ 
which conduct has afore than once faved feve'ral^ 
tttgediiBS from being damoed.. • ^ ; 

great 



^mt merit; fome of them not infer mf 
to thofe of Racine himfclf : His comedies 
poffcfs a vein of true humour. As to his 
Henriade, that poem, great as its rcpu* 
tation hasbeenjn France, is little read, 
and M^ould not alone have fecured its au^ 
thorns fame. The abbe Trublet thinks 
k would have fucceedcd better in profe'j 
bis obftnpsations are worth tranferibing;: 
^^ Lc Telemaque eft encore plus lu que 
la Henriade ; non quM vaille mieux^ 
mals ii eft en profe. La Henriade en 
^ft plus belle, plus admirable, plus eton^ 
napte d'etre en vers ; le Telemaque en 
•eft plus agreable d'etre en profe. On a 
ofe dire dc la Henriade, & on I'a dit fans 
m align ite : ^e ne fais pmrguoi je bdilk en 
la lifmt. On a encore applique a c« 
*poeme le mot de La Bruyere fur TOpera 






'* Je ne fais pas comment I'Opera aveQ 
"^ une mufique fi paffaic? & unc depeafis 

•* toutc 
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. •* toute royale, a pu reuffir ^ tn'cnnu yer.** 
Et Ton a dit : "Je ne fats pas comment la^ 
.JtlenriaJ^ avec une poefie & une verfificatioti 
fi parfaitesy a pu reujftr a m''enni^er., Ce 
n'eft pas le poeie qui ennuye & fait bdiUcr 
dans la Henriade,. c'cft la poefie, ou plu* 
tot les vers. Cc ne font pas les Franfoi^ 
qui fCont point la teie epique^ comme le di- 
fait M. de Malezieu ^ M. de Voltaire ; 
c*eft notrc verfification qui n'eft poinc 
epique, parcequ'etant d'une part tres dif-^ 
j6cile,^& de Tautre ennuycut a la longue 
par Tuniformite de la mefurc& le retour 
dcs raemcs rimes, elle n'eft pas propre 
jLUX longs ouyrages*, 

J*oferai done en faire Taveu, au ha^ 
^ard de revolter la plupart de raes Icc- 
ticurs, Je voudPrOis que M. de Voltaire 
cut compofe la Henriade en profe, Ja- 
IP^is pcrlQone oe fut plus capable que 
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fcri de la forte dc profe convenabk a ui> 
parcil ouvrage, d*une profe qui auroil: 
toutes les beautqs de celle de M, de Fc- 
ixeion, fans en avoir le defaucs ; audi cou^ 
hnx^y aufli gracieufe, & auffi harmo- 
nicufe, mais plus rapid^^ plus Icrree, 
plus forte, plus fine, plus pcnfee, plus 
travaillee. J'^pute que comme un peu 
mcttre dans un poemc en profe toute ce 
qu'on pourroix mettre dans un poeme en 
vers^ mais not) rqciproquement, on aiv 
roic eu dans la Henriade ea profe, tout 
ce qu*on aime & tout qe qu'on admire 
dans la Henxiade verfifiee, & mille chofes 
qui n'y font pas, qu'on y defire, que M. 
de Voltaire luirmeme auroit voulu pou* 
voir y faire cntrer, & qu'il a peut-erre 
eflaye de rendre, maisqu'il a abandonnecs^ 
ou par impuiflance d'y reuffir, ou par 
crop de deference aux idees communes 
for ia nature du poerae epique, A-la- 

vcrit'4 
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Verifc Touvragc, quoiqu€ plu« bcati th 
4o\, auroufaic moins d'honoeur aTauceui^ 
aupres de ]a plus grande partie du pub- 
lic. II ne lui ciit p^s procur^ la gloire a 
■la quelle il afpiroit & qu'il a obtenoc^ la 
^oire d'avoirenfin donn^ a fa nation, ua 
beau poenrie cpique en vers, & j'avote 
•qu*cllc eft bfen flafteufc. 

Depuis que j'ai ecrit ceci, j^ai rcvu lit 
Henriadedans redition deGeneve, 1756^ 
*ou Tauteur a encore perfeftionn^ foh 
ouvrage ^ & cettc noovelle lefture, bien 
loin de me fairc abandonner mon fenti*- 
ment, m*y a encore conftrme. Si j^ai 
torr, mon tort en eft plus grand *. 

Monf. 

ft 

* Ei&is fur divers Sujets de Litterature, 8ec^ 
ton. iv. p. 187. 

Thjs efiayift was lately admitted a merobcr'irf 
the French Academy.: there was an.^ld Mffertn^ 
%et<veen him and Voltaire; but on that occafion 
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Monf. dc Voltaire's hiftorical pieces 
have often been attacked on the fide of 

truth 

he fent him his fpeech ; and Monf. Voltairi; re- 
turned him the following anfwer. 

SIR, ^"■"'y- 

Your letter and generous procedure prove you 
not to be my enemy, whatever groundsof fufpicion 
of it your book Teemed to afford : 1 chufe much 
rather to believe your letter than your book. 
You had faid in prints that I made you yawn ; 
and I declared in print, that you made me laugh: 
Thie refult of which is, that you are not eafily 
fickled, and that humour is not my talent. 
However, between yawuing and laughing, you 
are become my dear brother ; fo, lik« good Chri- 
Aians and good Academicians, we mud forget 
and forgive. 

1 like your fpeech very well, Sir; and am flill 
better pleafed with your goodnefs in favouring 
me with a copy. As to your letter, 

Nardi parvus onyx elicietcadum. 

You will cxcufe my quoting Horace; your he- 
roes Meff. deFontenelleand de laMotre, I think, 
were not fond of him. I mud plainly tell you, that 
I was born with as little alloy of ill-nature as^ 
jourfelf ; and am^ at the bottom, a good kind'> 
Vot-rlH. M ofi 
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truth and impartiality, and there has been 
.fomc reafon for fuch fufpicions. His 

Age 

of man. rndeed, fome late reflexions, that little 
•was got by being fuch, has given me fbmething cff 
a fportive vivacious turn ; and, I am told, it pro- 
motes health. Beitdes, I have not thought fo 
highly of noyfelf, ib as always to overlook fannte 
celeb rat e<i enemies who, for forty years toge- 
ther, have facceiiveiy been clandeAinely and 
openly labouring my rt»a; had I traverfed them 
in obtaining a iritve, or a place of farmer-gen eral» 
they could not have -uied me w^rie» fo that if at 
length 1 have given them a rap on the knuckles, 
it was out of .pii/e modelly« I thought them pre- 
ctfely on a level with me, and fo, as Cicero fays^ 
** in arenam cum squalibus defcendi.** 

Be perfuaded, Sir, that wide is the difference 
I make between you and them ; but I remember, 
in Lewis tkie XiVth's time, when I was at Paris, 
my rivals arid I were but dabblers, fome in verfe, 
fome in proCe, fame half verfe half profe; inde- 
fatigable authors of flimfy compofitions ; folema 
writers of trifles, feduloufly weighing flies eggs in 
cobweb fcales. I have feen little elfe than low 
hypociiryanddeceit,and now have a thorough fenfe 
4>f the value of thislowflate; and in my fenfe of the . 
Jlo wnefs of every thing elfe, 1 imitate Horace's Veja- j 
4MUS. Vcjcniui! 
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k^ of Louis XIV. is a defence af thit 
ambitious monarch; and chat national 

partial! ty^ 

VejarYius» armis 
Herculb ad poftem fixb, latet abditus agro. 

From this recefs it is» Sir, I moil fincerely tcH 
you, that I find the utile Juki in all your pro* 
du£lions ; that I heartily forgtve any nips you 
have given me ; that I am very forry I (hould ever 
have fcratched you ; that good-nature is prefer- 
able to banter ; that your behavioar for ever re^ 
coDciies me ; and that I am, with a real e^ttxn^ 
as if nothing had happened, my dear brother 
Academician^ very truly, without any compii* 

•■^"^ Your's, &c. ,, 

Voltaire. 

Abb^ Trnbfef^s Anfwer. ^ . 

SIR, and my very illuftfious brother A^ade* 
mician, a thoufand thanks to you for the honour 
•of your welcome aufwer : It is very courteous^ 
and no lefs ingenious ; and, what is better than 
both, it is gay and fprightly« It is a proof of 
the good ftate of your health, the only valuable 
polTeilion which remained to be proved in you ; 
long may you enjoy it, together with all the 
amenities and fiame of your genius; this is the 

M a wilh 
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partiality, or rather vanity, fq ftrong in 
the French^ abounds in it : However, 
liis ftyle and manner of writing is ad- 
mirable ; there is fomething fo lively and 
animated in this piece, that fcarce any 
are more entertaining. His Hiffory of 
Charles XII. is equally amufing, but much 
more true.. Prefixed to his Hiftory of 
Peter the Great, is a long letter to him 
from Staniflaus king of Poland, whFch 
gives him great encomiums for his vera*- 
city and furprizing intelligence, and avows 
the truth of all thofe parts of the hiQ:ory, 

wilh even of your very enemies ;, for amidft all 
their rancour againft your perfon, they are hearti- 
ly fond of your works ; all without exception, at 
leaft, if there any to be excepted, I would not be 
in their cafe. I love the whole, both works and 
author; and am, with equal eileem and attach- 
ment. Sir, and my mod illuftrious brother Aca<- j 
demician, j 

Your mo A humble fervant, 

Trublet. 

which 



. 
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which his majefty could any way be ac- 
quainted with. His Eflay on Univerfirt 
Hiftory is a moft beautiful and ufeful 
performance, full of the jufteft and moft 
penetrating remarks on manners, cuftoms, 
and opinions. His Romances are exqui* 
fitely entertaining, particularly Zadig: 
and whatever may be objefted to the mo- 
rals of Candide, cvtrf one muft allow 
that there is an amazing flow of wit, hu- 
mour, ridicule, and fatire throughout the 
i^holepiece. The detached pieces and loofe 
cflays which have dropped from this lively 
Frenchman's pen, arc entertaining, full of 
wit, and wrote in afpiritedftyle. This aim- 
ing at being univerfal has hurt his reputa- 
tion, as it fufFercd fome pieces to efcapc 
his pen unworthy of it. His Explanation 
of Sir Ifaac Newron's Philofophy is but a 
trifling performance. As to his poetic 
pieces, many of them are as good as the 

M 3 I:in- 
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Canguage.would permit. Infomeof hisod^s^ 
arc fcveral fine ftrokes^ which rife above 
the French poetry ; nor are his other variety 
ofpoems without their luftre-, buthisMaid 
of Orleans is fcandaloufly indecent. 

The variety of difputes he has had 
with men of letters, has brought on him 
athoufand different attacks, and many of 
them not ill -founded. He has been oftea 
reproached with his avaricious manner of 
printing his works, and with great juftice;. 
fince there is fcarce a piece he has wrote,. 
but what he has fold to different book- 
fellers incorredlly wrote : When the fale 
is pretty well over, out come advertife- 
ments and letters of the villainy of book- 
il-llers flealing his manufcripts, and pro- 
luifing more correft editions *. Monf. 

Voltaire 

* One of this ftamp to M. Marmonte! I have 
tranflated, and (h^ll annex it, asjt wiil (hew in 
foiae meafure what 1 have aflcrted. 

' * . SIR, 



Voltaire is certainly a writer of grftat vav 
nity : indeed he has fome reafon Co be 

vain ;. 
SIR, 

Whatever rdu^lance a man may feel jn fpeak*. 
ing of hitnfelf before the public, and however 
vaio all the Iktle ioterefis of an author may be» 
you will judge, perhaps, that there are circum- 
Aances in which a man who has had the misfor- 
tune to write, ought, at leaft in the quality of a 
citi^n, to refute calumny. It is not of any 
great importance to the public, that Q)mc obfcure 
pteople bave« for tbefe ten years paid, publllh^ 
their works under the name of an objure roaa 
like Hike; but I may be allowed to fay, that pam- 
phlets from Paris have often been brought to me- 
in my retreat, that bear my name, with the 
words in the titie, Frinte^i at Geneva, 

I can &fely proteft, not only that none of 
ti)efe pamfHilefs are mine, but that nothing im- 
printed at Geoeva without the exprefs permi^ioa 
of three magiAraies ;. and that all thefe puerill*^ 
ties, to fay no worie of them, are abfolutely un*' 
known in that country^ where the people are only 
employed in their refpeftive duties, in trade and 
In agriculture, and where th<e charms of fociiety 
are never i;nbittered by the qiiarrebof authors. 

Thofe who have thus refolved t9 dlllurb the 
icfofe. of my old age, have imagined that I live 

M^y att 
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vain ; for, bcfidcs the friendfliip of mo- 
narchs and the acquaintance^ of princes 

and 

at Geneva. It h true, I have long enjoyed a ftate 
of retirement, that I might no lotiger be the butt 
of the cabals and cislumnies, which at Paris are 
the bane of literature ; but it is i>ot true that I 
am retiied to Gene<va ; my natural habitation is 
fit ua ted on the eftatc I poffefs on the frontiers of 
France, to which his majefty has granted privi-- 
leges and immunities that render thofe lands ex- 
tremely dear to me : there iny principal employ- 
ment, a« is well known in the country, is to cul- 
tivate my fields in peace, and not to be ufelefs to- 
fome of the unfortuna-te. I am fo far from fend- 
ing any work to Paris, that 1 carry on no corre- 
fpondence, direftly or indireAly, with any book- 
feller, or even any man of lettersi, at Paris ;• and, 
Except a kind of tragedy, enthled The Orphan of 
China, which a valuable fiiend extorted from 
me about five or fix years ago, and of which 
triik 1 made aprefent to the adlors of your theatre, 
1 have really done nothing that has been printed 
.ill that city, 

I was much fuf prized at receiving, laft Decem- 

beri a ihcet of a peiodtcal pamphlet, entitled, 

L'Ann^e Literaire, of the exiflence of which, T, 

» ln«iy retreaJti was entirely ignor?4it. Thisfliipel 

was 
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^vA the great ^ he has by wriring gained % 
fortune of near two thoufand pounds ayear* 

He 

-was accompanied wIA a fmall comedy called The 
Woman in the Right, afted at Karonge, wrote by 
M. dc V. and printed at Geneva. 

There are in this title three falfities : That 
piece, disfigured as it is by the bookfeller, is cer- 
tainly notmy work ; it has never been printed at 
Geneva ; there is no place in that country called 
Karonge: And I add, that the bookfeller of Pa- 
ris who has printed it under my name, without 
liiy confent, is very blameable. 

Bat in anfwer to the civilities of the Literary 
year, I muftobferve, that the piece he believes to 
be new, was played about twelve years ago, ac 
Luneville, in the king of Poland's palace, where 
J had ttie honour to refide. The greateft per-» 
fonages in the kingdom, with refpe6l to birth, 
who are perhaps nlfo the mofl: diftinguiflied by 
their wit and tafte, played it in the prefence of 
that monarch : It is fuificient to fay, that the 
marchionefs du Chatelet aded the Woman in the 
Right, with univerfal applaufe^ I (hall be (ilent 
with refped to the names of the other illuflrious 
perfonages, who are ftill living, from the fear of 
offending their modefty. Such an aiTembly knows, 
perhaps, as wett at the author of the Literary 

Year^ 
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has certainly been the author of fe- 
deral very generous adions ; among: 

others,. 

Year, what is agreeable pleafantry, and what de-^ 
corum. Two thirds of the piece were coaipofed 
by a man, whofe talents I might envy, had not 
a juft indignation for the malice of authors, and 
the cabals of the theatre, made hioi renounce an 
art in which he dlfcovered muchgenius*. I per- 
formed the lad part of the work, and at length 
reduced the whole into three ads, aod made 
fome flight alterations which that form requircd- 
This fmall entertainment of three ads was never 
dffigned for the public, and is very different from 
the piece which they have very improperly printed- 
under my name. 

You fee, Sir, that I am not the only perfoa* 
who owe thanks to the author of the Literary 
Year for the fine imputations of which he is fo 
la vi illy of Teutonic coarfenefiy low fiuff^ and inJi" 
&ef2cy. The king of Poland, the princes^ and ladies > 
of the firf^ quality in the kingdom, ought to take> 
their (hare "with equal gratitude ; and the refpedl-. 
able author who aHiiled me in this enter tainm^nt,* 
liiould be filled with the fame feniiments. 

I have enquired what fort of a piece the Lite- 
rary Year is, and have been told, that it is a. 
work in which the moii celebrated perfons, at 

prefent^ 

3 
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others, his treatment of the great Cor^ 
aeiUe'^s grand-daughter is very meri- 
torious*. 

prefent in the literary world, are frequently ab- 
ufcd ; this 19 a new Aibje^ for my thanks. B 
have run over a few pages of the pamphlet, and' 
have found fome ftrokes that are a little fevere 
againfl M. le Mierre : He is treated as a man- 
void of genius, a plagiary, and a juggler, be* 
eaufe that worthy young roan has gained three- 
prizes in our Academy, and has fucceeded in a- 
tragedy, that has been long honoured by the en- 
couraging approbation of the public. 

1 may fay, in general, and without having any 
perfon in view, that a man muA have a little aH- 
furance before he can conftitute himfelf a judge* 
of all works ; and that he would do much better^, 
was he himfelf to write fome good ones. 

Satire in verfe, and even in good verfc, is at 
prefent in difcredit ; and more juftly ftill fatire in^ 
*profe, efpecially when the fuccefs is as much" 
worfe as it is more eafy to write it in that pitiful 
manner. I am here very far from chara£terizing, 
the author of the Literary Year, who is abfo- 
lutely unknown to me. I am told that he has 
long been my enemy; fo much the better: 
For my part, I ad'ure you that I know nothing 
of it. N 

If 
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torioos« M. le Brun, fccretary to the 
prince of Cbnde, wrote to him, recom- 
lUending the remains of the family of the 
great Corneille, the reformer, the creator 
of the French theatre, and particularly 
agraiid-daughttr of that illuftrious man ; 
at the fame time infcribing an ode to him, 
M. de Voltaire with pleafure embraced 
the opportunity of doing good to a fa- 
mily fo eminent for genigs, and wrote 
•the folio wirg letter to M. Le 6run« 

" H AD I gone about compofing an 
anfwer in fuch fine verfcs as yours, four 
months would have been the fooneft you 
could have heard from me -, I muft there- 

If in the prefcntcrifis of Europe,and amidft the 
misfortunes that lay wafte fo many ftates, there 
dre ftill fome lovers of fiterature who amufe theno- 
felves with the good and evil it is capable of pro- 
<Jucing, I defire them to believe, that I defpifc 
lAike^ and that 1 write n^ne. 

D£ Voltaire. 

fore 
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fore tcU you, in plain profe, how mudfr 
.1 admire your ode, and am pkafed with 
your propofal. A veteran of the great 
Corneille (hould by no means turn his 
back on his general's grand daughter; 
but, after building feats and churches,, 
and with poor relations on my hands tD 
maintain, fmall is the refidue to aflifl:, as. 
ene would wifli, a perfon whom the 
greatefl men of the kingdom alone fhould 
have taken under their patronage; As 
for me, age is come upon me ; but I 
have a niece, who delights in all the arts^, 
and in fome of which fhe is not unexperc 
If the perfon you fpeak of, and whom 
unqueftionably you know, will accept of 
the mod decent education with my niecc,» 
flie will take a mother's care of her,, and 
I will endeavour to be a father to her; 
at leaft, fhe (hould be no manner of ex- 
pence or charge to her own. Her tra- 
velling. 
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veiling charges IhaU be defrayed to 
Lyons, and let her be configned to M, 
Tronchin of that city, who will forward 
her to my feat ; or one of her own fex 
fliall meet her there, with my equipage. 
If this fuits, I only wait her orders : and 
I hope (hall, to the end of my life, thank 
you for giving me an opportunity of do- 
ing what fliould have been done by M, 
<lc Fontenelle. One branch of the young 
lady's education will be, to fee us fome- 
times aft a play of her grand-father's; 
and we (hall fet her to embroider the ar- 
guments of Cinnaand theCid. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

Voltaire. 

Voltaire was for feme years an intimate 
favorite with thekingof Pru(ria, to whom 
the king of France yielded his allegiance 
•as a fubjeft ; and at the fame time the 

celebrated 
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^celebrated mathematician Maupertuis wm 
in that monarch's good graces. Voltaire 
eyed him as a rival, and left no ftone un- 
turned to ruin him with the king ; his 
attempts however failed, and, having 
ufed no very honourable means, the king 
^baniihed him for his pradjtices : and find- 
ing he had carried away a copy of his 
poems, arretted him in his way to France, 
and recovered the cafket which contained 
them. Voltaire, however, had another 
<opy, which be afterwards publilhed, 
againft the king's inclinations, under the 
title of Philofophe fans Souci. But as 
feveral of them contained the moft per- 
nicious opinions in regard to religion and 
againft the immortality of the foul, the 
king ordered them to be burnt by the 
common hangman at Berlin, as they ill- 
became a monarch who profeffed being 
-at the head of the proteftant intereft in 

Germany. 



Germany. His majcfty not long Gnee 
wrote the following very fpiriied charac' 
tcr of this extraordinary Frenchn^an : 
*' M. de VoUaire is below the ftature of 
tall men, of, in other words, he is a little 
above thofe of a middling fize j he is ex- 
tremely, thin, and of an aduft tempera- 
ment, hot and atrabilious v his vifage is 
meagre, his afpeft ardent and penetrating, 
and there is a malignant quicknefs in his 
eye: the fame fire that animates his 
works, appears in hi« aftions, which 
are lively even to abfurdity. He is a 
kind of meteor, perpetually earning and 
going witha quick motion^ andafparkling 
light that dazzles our eyes. A man thus 
conftituted, cannot fail of being a vale* 
tudinarian ; the blade eats away the fcab^- 
bard •, gay by complexion, grave by regi- 
men •, open without franknefs, polite 
without refinement^ fociable without 

friends :. 
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Ineiidff: He knows the wodd, t 
forgets it ; in the morning he is 7^ 
pu«, and Diogenes at night; he 
grandeur, and defpifes the great : 
his fuperiors, his carriage is eafy 
with his equals, conftrained : He 
polite, then cold, then difgufting, 
loves the court, yet makes himfelf 
of i{ ; he has fenfibiHty without a 
tions,.and is voluptuous without p 
He is attached to nothing by choic 
to every thing by inconftancy. 
reaibns without principle, his real 
its fits like the folly of others. H< 
a clear head and a corrupt heart 
thinks of every thing, and treats 
thing with derifion. He is a lib 
without a confiiitucion for pleafure 
he knows how to moralize, withoi 
rah'ty. His vanity is exceflive, t 
avarice is yet greater than his vani 
VoL.IIL N 
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therdbrc writes lefs for reputation thaf| 
for money, for which he may be faid botfai 
to hunger and third. He is in hz&c to 
work, that he may be in ha(le to live : 
he was made to enjoy, and he determines 
only to hoard : Such is the man, and 
fuch is the author. There is no poet in 
the world whofe vcrfes coft him fo little 
labour; but this facility of compofition 
hurts him, becaufe he abufes it : As 
there is but little for labour to fupply, 
he is content that little Ihould be want- 
ing, and therefore almoft all his pieces 
are unfinifhed. But though he is an 
cafy and elegant writer of poetry, yet h]$ 
^principal excellence would be hiftory, if 
he made fewer refleftions, and drew no 
parallels; in both of which, however, 
he has fome times been very happy* In 
his laft work he has imitated the manner 
of B^yle, of whom, even in his cenfure 
> • ^ - . ^ • of 
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of Krm, he has exhibited a copy. It has 
long been faid, that for a writer to be 
without paflion and without prejudice^ 
he muft have neither religion nor coun- 
try 5 and in this rcfpcft Mr. Voltaire 
has made great advances towards per«- 
fedion. He cannot be accufed of being 
a partifan to his nation; he appears^ on 
the contrary, to be infeded with a fpe- 
cies of madnefs fomewhat like that of old 
men, who are always extolling the time 
paft, and bitterly oomplaiaing of the 
prcfent. Voltaire is always diflatisfied 
with his own country, and lavifh in his 
praife of thofe that arc a thoufand leagues 
off. As to religion, he is in that refpcdk 
evidently undetermined ; and he would 
certainly be the neutral and impartial be« 
ing fo much dcfired for an author, but 
for a little leaven of Anti-Janfenifm 
wliich appears fomewhat too plainly dit 

N 2 tinguifhed 



ttaguilbed iir his workf. Vbltiiire h» 
xnueh foreign and much French liters 
ture ; nor >s he de&cient in that mixed 
erudition which is nowfo nnuch iafiafhioiK 
He is a politician, a naturalifb, a geo^ 
metrician, or whatever eHe ht pleafi-s ;; 
but he is always foperficial, becaufe he is 
not able to be deep. He could not,, 
bowever, flouriib as he does upon thefe 
fiibjcfts, without great ingenuity. Hir 
tafte is- rather delicate than jufl: ; he is za 
kigenious fatkift, a bad critic*,, and a 

dabb^r 

« 

• The critical works of Voltaire are but indif- 
ferent performances ; befides, he has freqtientijR 
givtn very falfe accounts of foreign authors, when 
he bas pretended to a perftffl knowledge of their 
rcfpedive languages. He refided two years ill- 
EngVand,. antf even* contpofrd a trifling effay in- 
Englith ;. yet it h plain he did not underliand 
fcvtf ai pafiagts in- Shakefpear, or elfe purp'^fely 
iDifrepicfented them ; and could ^ny ott'e ruppof^ 
the f<5llo\lriftg account of^heDunciad to be wrot« 
]k^ a maa who pretends to any acquaintance with 

Mr. 
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dttljbtier iln iiie abflxaftedfcienccs. lisa- 
giittdoQ is ihis ekment, and yet, ftrange 
as it is, ht i&s ^no inrention. He is t&> 
|>roaobed ^h oontioualljr pafliog from 
one excreme to anoiiber ; ^ow a Philaiw 
fhmpift, then a Cynic ; now an exceffive 
^ncomiaft, then an outrageous fatirifi;. 
In one word, Voltaire would fain be an 
€xccaordiaary man; and an eictraordinary 
man he mok certainly is?! ** 

No mortal ever poflcfled the art of 
givinghis perfonages the fcntiments whicji 

Mr. Pope's works. " Thefe libels (againft the 
Snglifli .poet) were vtfifhout end ; and as Pope 
had fometimes the weaknefs to anfwer them, this 
^Aill increafed the cloud. At lad he himfeif 
printed a /mall atriilgtment of all thefe excellent 
pieces, and this was a mortal blow to the au-* 
thors who had very honeftly lived on the injuries 
rthey had offered him ; ibr every body ceafed to 
<ead their works, and as they were contented with 
jthe^brldgementy they never.had arefarredlion.'* 

2)ifcourfe on Printed Lies. 
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forrefponded beft with their charaiSerr 
and fituatipn, in fo high a degree as : 
, Shakefpear ; all his plays contain ftriking 
jnftances of it. At firft fight, perhaps:^ 
the following fpeech might be thought 
extravagant-} his Antony makes it to Cleo- 
patra: . 

Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arcb 
Of the rais'd empire fall ! Here is my fpace:. 
Kingdoms are clay; our dun^y earth alike; 
Feeds bead as man ; the noblenefs of life 
Is to do thus ;, when fuch,a mutual pair, 
And fuch a twain can do't; in which 1 bihdi 
(On pain of puni(hment)^ the world to w«et>. 
We ft^nd up. pcerlefs.. 

But when we confidfer the eharaflrer d: 
'Antony, it appear;S qjnite in charadter, 
as that hero's whole life was of a piece* 
'with it: in a Irfs. violent and impetuous, 
.man,, the fpeech would have been abfurd -^ 
but in Antony it is natural. The follow- 
iing^bold metaphors are alfo quite in cha- 

r^fter^ 
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ftiltery when Dryden makes his AntoKf 
fpeak them : . 

Fool that I was, upon my eaglets w!ng» 

I bore this wrea* till L w«8 tir'd with foaringy 

And now he mounts above me. 

Good heav'ns ! is this, is this the man who braves me ?' 

Who bids my age make way ; drivesme before him 

To the world's ridge, and fweeps me ofFlike rubbifli* 

But Lee trefpalTes agaiinft propriety, when 
he makes Alcander, in his Oedipus, dif- 
eovcr himfclf to be a Cartefiati : 

The fun'3 fick tooi 
Shortly he'll Be an earth. 

As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted 
with the Copernican hypothefis two thou- 
fand years before its invention : 

lampleaVd with my own work ; Jove was not more^^ 
With infant nature* when his (pacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and feas^^ 
To give it thefirft pulh, afnd fee it roll 
Aloug the vaft abyft ^. 

• Vide the Guardian, vol. iu No. i lo. ' 
''■ N 4, . Wheni 
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When a pt)ft uirants to draw a char ac* 
ter of rather a mixed nature, on 'wfiom 
the compaffiofl of the audience is to &U, 
it requires great att to mingle the co- 
lours in fuch a manner that eReem ma^ 
not be attraded by a charader which 
really does noc deferve it i^ and tiiat the 
(hades in th^ pidure do not dcftrof 
that pity whkh his fate ihould occaiion* 
This rule is finely ob&rved in the cba- 
rafter of Ofman in Zara : the violence of 
his temper, his paffionate foul, were nc- 
ceflary to bring on the cataftrophe of the 
piece; but left thefe qualities Ihould 
too much darfcenbis character, the poet 
has drawn him one of the mod noble^ 
^ncraus, open-4ieaited monarchs that 
ever exifted, ihining like a bright fun ia 
a moH obfcure Armament ^ the very 
contrary to his predectffors. Who caa 
fail bviiijg the monarch who %eaks to 

Ilia 
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ik fninifter foch fcntimcuts as thtfe? 

Or ihould there be a caufe 
That may require my pTcfence — dd not fear 
To-«nter— -^ver mindfivl^ that my rwn 

And again^ 

Gmfmn, He waits wthou't? — No CbriAian dar^s 

appr6adh 
This place* longfacredtotheCufUari's pmacies^ 
Q/man, Go — hm\% him ytxS^ thee — Monarphe^ 

like the fun^ 
ilhine but in vain, unwarming if unfeen : 
Witlhfopms and reV*rence'let xh^ great approach us5 
Net ^ *9^^t!9 ; -^ ^^i ]9lace affte 
<ai!iw$ 'tAie ^\j^ pdfi'd a j>ri viltsge 40 -en ter . 
I think with horror on the dreadful maxims^ 
Which harden kings infenfibly to tyxants^ 

When Melidor enters Tvith the letter di- 
iTcded vto Zara, and kneels to hios, he 
feya. 

Come Bearer ; give it me*— To Zara ! —rife ! - 
Sringit withfpeed — ihameon the Hatt'ring diflance« 

l/iihanriff^ md/natckifg '& Itf*^^ 

Be 






fleliodeft — - and approach me like a M^tS 
Who ferves his prince, yet not forgets the mam 

I could quote many fuch glorious fen- 
timents which raife the charadler of Of- 
snan, and greatly inc^&red:^ the fpeftators* 
for his fucccfs in every thing.. Such 
bright traits in the painting in a manner 
efface the fhades of the piece^ and occa- 
lipn that pity which mull inevitably atw 
tend his fate. Zara, in- the Mourning* 
Bride, fomewhat refembles Ofman in the 
beat of her temper, but not having fucb- 
(hining virtues, the compaflTion felt at her 
death is not fo powerful, nor would the' 
piect permit it. It was neceffary to painc 
Othello and Alonzo in very noble co- 
lours, or the fhocking deeds, which the 
one perpetrates and the other direfts, 
would totally efface all pity. As it i6, f 
never could pity Othello; and wbatcom^ 
•paffion the piece occafions, muft light- 
on^ 
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ta Defdemona. The abbe du Bos is par? 
ticulary ftrcnuous againft thefe enormous 
crimes. " He who is hurried away by 
the firfl: impulfe of his paffion to commie 
a great crime, is always a villain. Eafr 
Con is no excufe for the voluntary, mur- 
der of one's wife, not even by. the law 
of poetic moralitvi the only one here con*- 
fidered, and, of all others, the moft in- 
dulgent. Crimes of fo deep a die are fo 
repugnant to hearts not entirely corrupt- 
ed, that it is not fufficicnt to have bccm 
deprived in fome meafure of one's pre- 
fence and liberty of mind in committing 
them> to. avoid being branded as a viU 
kin.. It h not by dint of refleftion, or 
by withftanding the temptation, that a< 
man, who has any remains of virtue^ 
avoids committing them ; No, it is be» 
^aufe he has no fuch motion in him, zst 
€an lead him to commit the like cxcefles^ 

having^ 
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kanring an hoiiror by inftiafty and, if i 
^ay ibe aUowed the exprefiion, a me* 
chanic averfioa to atl fuch vanatttrai ^c* 
tions. If the firft motion 4>f paflion coulol 
impel bim to fuch crimes,- the fipft mo* 
tion of Virtue fhould ^be able to with- 
hold him : l?<)r have «ot virtues their 
irrft m0tioifis, m well as ii>iar vicious pai(^ 

fions*^ -r .j 

I avoid 

* C-eliM a qui ri^ pfemiavs .moBv^atjCNiis peo« 
<vent faire commettre de grands crimes^ eft tou- 
jours un fcelerat. X.*emporteraent rt'cxcufe point 
k'iDeuf tre ^olontaice de & fesime, n^me fuivanc 
4a morale de la.poefie, la feuledont il s'agit ici, 
,3c la plus indulgente. De tels crimes repugnent 
teilecnent aux coeur&qui ne font pas entievement 
depravesfy qifil ne 'fuffit ppint d'avoir perdu 
^uelque chofe de la liberte de Ton efprit .pour les 
^commettre, fans devenir un fcelerat odieux. Ce 
ifi'eft point par riflexioB Ss en re(iftanta>la tenta* 
tlon qu'un homme a qui il refte encore quelque 
'vertu ne les commet pas ; c'cft parcequ'il n'efl: 
pas en lui de mouvement qui le porte jamais a de 
pareils exces : il eft en lui une horreur d*inftin£t, 
<& fi j'ofe dire;9 machinale^ contre les adlions dena- 

turees* 
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^titd be tcdiousy hot mwf enorr mi;^ 
be pmdntced m ftrengtheni the rirle of 
prcferving tbe charafters of tragedy. 
Giving a variety to the perfonages eniiv^ns. 
the piece, and adds to the entertainnrtent: 
of the fpedatorv and if thek fentiai^nca- 
are not adapted to their mannerSy^ tht^ 
common notions of proprkty are fo of- 
fended, that it mud rend«p a tragedy dif- 
guiling*", infoinuchr that nothing but 

« 

grea& 

Purees.. S*il y pouwoit etre porte par un. premier 
mouvemenr de colere, un premier mouvement de 
"wrtu le retiendroit. Les vertus n'ont-t-elles pas; 
lenrs premiers mouvemens ainfi que les paffion?' 
mieufes ? 

Reflexions Critiques, tomei. § 14* 
* Lord KLaimes, fpeaking of a dramatic poet, 
feys, " He ought, over and abov-e, to be ac- 
quainted with the various appearances of the 
fame paffion in different perfons. Paffions, iris* 
certain, receive a tindlure from every peculiarity 
of charafter, and for that reafon it rarely happens- 
that any two perfons vent their paffions pieclfely 

in 
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^eat art m the compoficion of the fable, 
Sihd very good language, can preferve a 
piece from oblivion, in which thefe nc- 
cefTary maxims are violated. 

in the fame manner. Hence the following rule 
concerning dramatic and epic compofitions, that 
a paffion be adjufled to tbe charader, the fenti- 
4 ments to thepaltion, and the language to the (^iX'- 
timents. If nature be not faithfully copied ia 
each of thefe, a defedl in execution is perceived. 
There may appear fome refemblance, but the 
pidure upon the whole, will be infipid, through 
want of grace and delicacy. A painter, in order 
to reprefent the various attitudes of the body, 
ought to be intimately acquainted with mufcular 
motion : not lefs intimately acquainted with emo* 
tions andcharadlers ought a writer to be, in order 
to (reprefent the various attitudes of the mind. A 
j^eneral notion of the paffions, in their groiTer 
<iifFerences of ftrong and weak, elevated and 
iiumble, fevere and gay, is far from being fuffi- 
cient : Piftures formed fo fuperficially, have little 
j:efemblancc, and no expreflion.** 

Elements of Criticifmj vol. iL p. ijo* 
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SECT. VII. 



I Shall not have occafion to be dHFoft 
in this article, as the language of 
tragedy is at prefent, and has been for 
^ome time, better known and more ftu- 
died tlian either the fable or fentraients : 
Yet it is the leaft important part in a dra- 
niatic poem. As the fubjea is al- 
ways ferious, fo IhouM the language be 
alfoi fubUme and per%ic«ous, without 
bom'baft and lownefs. The Englifh lan- 
guage naturally runs into noble and fo- 
noroos meafures '. fo that the fublimity 
af thelanguage is much oftencr met with 
than that of fentiment i and without the 
latter there can be no true fublimity. 
The grcatcft excellency of Mr. Rowe's 
tragedies, is the muGcal and harmonious 
mafication} but this technical beauty IS 



not aciapted in shU pieces to the rem>yiii«(ifi 
of their fubjefl^. In the jnpft tnpvkigp. 
diftrefs, a flowery, flowing, metaphor i^l^ 
ftylc is the rriofti improper for exprefllrjg^ 
the fuddea ilarxs cj£ pafnoo,. that a(Fc<% 
the reader^ it i» ib winatuiiad f&r peribn^ 
in fueh^ a fituatUMi, ta clothe their fea- 
timents in ftudi^d period&y that the/ 
fault cannot but difguft. After Califliiir 
has fnatcbed the paper from iioratioaiiid^ 
tore k, :iUtamQnt comes ux and mafaiea 
thi3 fpeegby^ which may be tbought^r^//)^ 
but quite iaaaimpropepftylt for tr^edy:. 

Wbeie is my hvt^ my\ift,t nychaniHiig ^^1^ 
Joy of myhe^u'ti aod pkafure of myeye». 
The wiih, the care, the bus'nefs of my yooth t 
Oh r let me find her, fnatch her to my bread ! 
Arid tell her fhe delays my bUfs too long. 
Tilt tRf Mt km] ev'fi (ick^ns^ wkh 'dtfk^. 

Here is flourifhing, but nature Is fbr- 
gqt.. When Horatio tells Altamont (he has 
undone him ; that alarming infarmangp^t 

3 ^ from 
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fi^m a prudent bofom- friend, onljr extorts 
i^is abfurdy childiih, and ridiculous 
Sximmevy : 

Doft thou join ruin with Calimi^s name ? 
Wh«r is fo fair, Co exquifitely good ? ' 
Is ihe not more than painting can exprefs. 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love ? 
Does fhe not come like wifdom, or good-fortune. 
Replete with bleflings, giTing wealth and honour ? 
The dowry which flie brings is peace and pleafure^ 
And everlailing joys are in her arms. 

No opportunity would nnake fuch 
fpceches as thefe proper in a tragedy ; 
introduced in fo abfurd a manner as this 
is, it offends propriety to tlie lafl: degree. 
The fame piece would afford an hundred 
inftances of the fame nature. — This i^ 
the language of the imagination, not thi 
heart ; and he that does not fpeak to the 
heart, will never affedt us. 

Otway, but particularly Ler, were very 

faoUyin their language; every fentimenr, 

VoL.m. O in 



in the- tragedies of the.'latt€r,.>aa>Mr/ 
Addifon has obfery^, is loft in z clovi^ 
af words. But Otway fometimcs fi^ 
cecded very well: His Venice Prefi^v^d 
is wrote in noble lang^iaige ; he is chf% 
fublifne and nervous, without degencraiJ- 
ing into bpmbaft. Dr. Young's ftyk j^ 
very well adapted to tragedy^ he is oiore 
folid than Rowe, and leis fweiling thtfi 
Lee. But Shakcfpear^ in the tragic par^s 
of his plays, excels all mankind in the 
language of tragedy *, nature alviraj^ 
fpeaks in him, and the pafTions of the 
hunaan mind were never yet painted with 
fuch cxaftnefs. When be portrays a -inoa*'' 
fter or a madman, do they not fpeak'the 
language adapted to their nature i Vi^s 
there ever fach a charaftcr as CaHbM 
idra.wn in fuch a mafterly manner^ and 
fpeaking juft that lailg^age we ib,Qi^ 
;cxpe£b from fuch a creature ? JU^ar^a 

madnefs 



^ 
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*&ftdaefs is a' proof of the vaft1cnowledg« 
^^6ur poet in human nature ; nothii^g 
yf$s ever better iniagined, or more ad*' 
tSAnhly exprefied : Wbatev^er paflion in-i- 
fiaences his p6r(bnages, his ftyle is tHe; 
Jiinguage of that pafIion« This is thQ 
:gcncral charafter ; but there arc ccrt«n-» 
iy many exceptions. I may, perhaps, 
be thought wrong in condemning Ham- 
let's anfwers to the Ghoft, while he is 
fwearing MarceUus and Horatio on hisk 
fword; 

Ab, ha, boy, fay'ft thou £o f Art thou tbercr 

Truepenny 1 
Cortfeon, you hear this&llovir in the celkHdge, 
Confent to fwear. 

rWcH faid, old mole, can'ft work I'th* ground Co faft i 
-J^ wjorthy pioneer! . 

■ The fame tragedy would produce num^ 
4)erlefs quibbles and falfe fire, but Ifbr-* 
'tear to quote ri^em ; they are intermixed 
'-^ * ^ ,P2 with 



Vrlflk the^ fiiifcft language jtfiat could oe 
.tawnpofifd; -which makes us aftoai(hc^« 
(the iricqiialky of Shakefpcar'^ gentuj. 
, Julius Cicfar is com pofefd, almoftthrou^- 
tixitj in' Very noble laagoagc, but parti- 
cularly ^that fcene wherein Brutus, 4:c- 
V prdach^ft Caflixn with his weaknef$» aiv^ 
which concludes wuh his tilling hin) of 
PortiaV death* 'Ncrcr was any fceae 
^ rhott admirably wrote ^ there is a weigj^^ 
• M'majeftte'digmcy of fcntiment and Jaa- 
-^agc in BMicusy which. Js amaiangjy 
^^fffeihgi 'But Wd miiy %:th« fiwijai)f 
iiim as has hitti faid of H6nfier, hb bcAU- 
' tk$afe th'e^fl^d^s of his genios, hi^fai^ 
-'^ydefca^of hisag& . 






'' As the ianguiige ihould he adapt^djfo 
°tf»e charafiter; h It fhould vary a^ p»rti- 
■"^iyfar cii^titnftances^ require. It iira$:gr0at 

'■^ j^t?^M: J3f i/^cung. to make PctfeuS aftd 

Demc* 
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;D^metrius, in the Brothers, plead their 
caiiies with a diflferenc kind of dodu«n<?e. 
''t><^mecrius had betn edacated at Rome, 
" therefore hi hrs Ipeeches we perceive the 
i^man oratory ; and in tbofe of Perfeus, 
the Grecian, The latter, as Mr. Mur- 
phy has obferved) enters tmmediacely in* 
/^b the matter; his fentenoed are ftrong 
^^nd nervous, and fare of cdnvincing the 
^{ihderftandltig bf the cleamefr of bis die- 
<^^efni' he does not condcfoend to addrefs 
ikt imaginaieion : Icis true Jae at oqe tin^e 
:fteds t^ars, butthis is only £o obviate the 
'power (^ eloquence which he was awars 
•might be xifcd by his brother, who luv- 
^ mg imbibed the Roman onatory, lets out 
ia the mofl infinu^tmg tnanner, tries ihc. 
avenues to the paQions, and endeavours 
ot<t win his bearors by pcrifqafion, i am. 
^''fiftfible chat ciiiS'besury moyiefqip^^l^Q 
•^f^ftlfiUiaide -, but ifcis nevtf eh^Jeft.mrf py** 
•4jr flffikitf g, and comf>«)fed: with;gpqfatt^t. 
'u' »'j O 3 If 
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If tb^ Jlu^ua^^ of a tr^cdy 4s fw ft?- 
/ious and t>f a .iCertain nobidmis iri^t^ 
conftru^tion, the idea of fablimuyt 
w^ aiinex to the ful^eA» wifl be 
pointed. A grare add .feriom fabjed eaar "^ 
flot, with propfiety, be difcaor&d of in :*. 
mean or comic ftyle ; oaejqfuibUe yrilldi^^ 
fipaie the terror or pity raffed by a whole- 
icenc ; for nothmg can be fp fbockingijr . 
unnatural as to fee a laugh in the niidft 
of a tragk con veriatbn^ tbat oughc to 
tnfpire quite dii&nentfeoiaciocis \ and JiH ^ 
this is the cafe wkh many tta^edies oo^ > 
our theatre* ^^ . 

One particular. favlt in nnany of the^^ ^ 
is the concluding each aft m\th a lin)ik [ 
or a fee of rhymec« E\r<*n the ciuifte..M«r,i 
Addifon' has gi^en into this upnrai^^tb 
cuftom : a fimile in rhyme cqdqIu^^ 
♦vety aft in Cato -, Rowe always finjflies 

with 
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wflkWAiftnts i and cvert^ Dr. ^oung, ivfco 
^I0dit^ s^Bihft.the ver^ thi'ng, has given 
mw fe abford a pm^tice. In hh Conjee- 
MOTS'on ori^nal Compofition, he fays/ 
fpwking of Drydefn, ♦* But the ftrongcft;^ 
iiemonftration of his hiaving nd ufte for 
ite butkio^ are, his tragedies frijiged 
wi*h rhyme, which in epic poetry is a fore 
dife^fe ', ih the tragic, abfolute death *." 

Addifon*t Catt) is one of the beft wrote 
tt^edies chat eVer appeared on any ftage;. 
jthc'felftguage ii no where puerile, but* 
always clear and noble, nervous, and in 
fome places fublime; the verfiHcatroQ 
hftrmonioQSt and the cbnftf uflion elegant. 
I eannol here omic mentjoning the ex- 
ceBency of the ftyie in Mr. Mafon^s two 
.dramatic poems, Elfrida and Cara<5lacus; 
.tlftre-is in Elfrida in particular, a certain * 

' \*^ ConjcA. onOrig.Corop. p. 83. 

' '' folem* 
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IfcJwmiiqr of diSiw, tb^t is j^ii^Ijr gri^^^ 
fed ^0 th« wr in tragedy, .an<^, wpuld^i^ 
;;q¥^^ the plcafurc of gn a^dienqc to a 
great degree. The firft ad alfq of I>i^. 
ii\]VsZzTz is extremely well wrote-, there 
i^ roa)ethin.g wonderfully plaia and pa*- 
ihet'rc in it, and is finely adapted to tfie 
/ulgea^ 



ft ••■> •» 
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;. I (hall conclude \yhat I have faid oh 
f fdgedy with juft obferving,^that Ariftoue 
fudged entirely right, whjen he faic), that 
/tragedy pcrfeAlyrefinqs ip us all fortis'of 
^aflions ; and: certainly no amulemenr^ 

of whatever kind, can be turneci into'k 

"■''' .' • ^ •<■ 

liiofe noble or rational one ihan that of 

|ihi9 th^^^r^- Unde^ proper regulations,' It 

vpvjghx be made the fchool of mpra^tity and 

,p)iilpfophy, V for how power JFully riiuft 

|jhQfe,k(Ions worlc, which are incufcateii 
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A^'jifdgrrtcrft by a^Miii^^^tte^^trtftto^ 

^Ken phildfdphy i§ dreffed'tt itWthi tot 

l<rars that pcietry and ^fttdn c^ri d6jfff^\ 

the.yourigwill then readily Bftfen to^ttft 

jhftrudtion, which otherwilc they* wbiilll 

nave lort. It is a maxim'arnon^ ibi-ktbriV 

tnat to make tHcir way to t^e mind, this;^ 

muft attack the paflions : Tragedy ritkh 

ihtm for a noble purpofe, to refine them. 

t^Keh virtue is difplayeif irt'litr* hative 

charms, and ivickedneis ' ^fHcl^ the juft 

j)unilhme'nt 'of its'infan^y;' "J^hkr mind 

can leave Ihe theatre witTioutVeflfeffthgoh 

the beauty of one, and the aeformity titf 

'the other. It is true, thir/obilme Itfe?- 

tution h often corrupted, "and led froih 

jits original dcfign : And when tht ittd- 

rfals^'of ttc ipe<5latori5 are ki/Mt ^a*l^lic 

j^^kjB, . furely it is a matter impbltinc 

^jpriQugh 10^ the legiflature^to refortiP^?* 

jpiis wile men would'i^^^ li\it 



even 
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even fools will never cxpeft it. No Other 
inftitution can in it$ nature hsive fo good 
an eflfeft as the theatre, under proper 
regulations ; for no other will entertain, 
enough to inftroft* The vivacity of the 
younger part of mankind require that 
the precepts of virtue ihould be cloathed 
in an agreeable drefs ; they will then have 
the bed eflfeft that any method of in- 
ftruftion can be attended with, as they 
will not only form the underftanding, but 
pleafe the imagination. 



END of the THIRP VOLUME. 
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